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INVESTMENT POLICIES FOR COMMERCIAL BANKS 


By J. Harvie Wikrnson, Jr. Bank officials—and those in charge of the buying activities of 
banks—will welcome this practical advice on how to strengthen their bond accounts and 
place their investment policies on a sounder basis. Acclaimed “the banker’s book of the 
month—indeed, of several months” by the A. B. A. Journal, Banking. $2.50 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING THROUGH. BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


By Maset P. Hanrorp. The first book to appraise the value of trade papers as an advertising 
and selling medium. Invaluable to advertising and merchandising men who wish to know 
about circulation and circulation methods, editorial standards, advertising rates, commis- 
sions, copy and the like. Widely endorsed. $2.50 


SOCIAL AGENCY BOARDS: And How to Serve on Them 


By Crarence Kine, Professor of Institutional Administration, New York School of Social 
Work. In book form for the first time is this practical detailed information on how to work 
efficiently and effectively on directive boards of social agencies both public and private, 
secular and religious. For professional social workers, board members and salaried executives 
who work closely with advisory boards. Belongs in every social agency library. $1.25 


PROFITABLE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By Bronson BatcHELor. Business executives in charge of public relations should have for 
constant reference this important book by a well-known authority. It appraises public rela- 
tions in the light of its new and increasingly vital rdle in industry today and offers sound 
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advice on the “how’s” and “why’s” of its proposals. $2.50 
HOW TO USE TALKING PICTURES IN BUSINESS 


By Lyne S. Metcatre and H. G. Curistensen. Businesses using or considering the use of 
talking pictures for business or educational purposes will want to have readily available this 
volume on how to use industrial films with minimum expense and maximum effectiveness. 
The only book on the subject. $3.50 


MULTIPLE MANAGEMENT 


By Cuartes P. McCormick, President, McCormick & Company. An operating manual which 
warrants inspection by business leaders concerned with improving industrial relations in their 
organizations. Step-by-step procedures of a plan used by one successful company to bring 
employees into closer relation with management efforts. Over 100 companies have already 
adapted the author’s idea to their own uses. $2.00 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT, Third Revised Edition 


By Lucius Boomer, President, The Waldorf-Astoria. Hotel managers and every business 
which deals with hotels will be interested to know that this standard, popular manual is now 
completely rewritten with emphasis on new post-depression problems faced by hotels—in- 
cluding public relations, promotion, employe relations, and accounting controls. $4.00 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT, Third Revised Edition 


By J. O. Dan. For restaurant operators and every business or institution concerned with 
restaurants. This standard volume now includes all the latest phases in restaurant manage- 
ment including problems of liquor service. $4.00 


Get these books at your bookstore or request them for FREE 
EXAMINATION ON APPROVAL from the publisher 
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Selective Indexing 
By Henry T. Black, Librarian 


Commonwealth College, Mena 


ANY librarians have been con- 

fronted by the problem of making 
available for their clientele important 
material in magazines not covered by the 
regular composite indexes. This paper is 
an account of the experiences of one 
library in indexing selected material 
relating to a special field. Our field is a 
specialized one, but practical literature 
on indexing is scarce; an account of our 
problems and routines may be of some 
interest. 

Articles to be indexed are taken from a 
group of fifteen periodicals, regularly 
checked. These magazines were selected 
on the basis of the frequency of their use 
in routine reference work, the extent to 
which they contain material of interest 
to the various classes or other college 
groups, the size of their circulation and 
place in the labor movement — a rough 
check on their reference value — and 
with somewhat less reference to their 
physical form and stability; folio-size 
papers are arbitrarily excluded, and 
mimeographed serials are included very 
reluctantly. 

We avoid any duplication of the 
“Readers Guide.” Two or three of the 
periodicals included in our project are 
covered by ‘International Index’ or 
P.A.I.S. Bulletin, but we could hardly 
afford to subscribe for either of those 
services for one or two papers. At present 
the list that is regularly checked includes 
ten labor union papers, two political 





organs, two general weeklies, and one 
theatrical paper. 

Selection of material to be indexed is 
guided by five basic rules: (1) Only those 
items for which there is likely to be a def- 
inite need within the college group are 
indexed ; (2) indexing is by subject only; 
(3) entries should be kept down to one or 
two cards per title; (4) articles of less 
than 500 words are not to be indexed; (5) 
certain categories of material, chiefly 
poems, book reviews and certain types 
of news releases are excluded. 

These are guiding principles, rather 
than rigid rules. The first, of course, is 
the most difficult; selecting the articles 
to be indexed involves keeping a close 
eye, not only on the work of the various 
regular classes, but also upon the in- 
terests of the teachers and trends in the 
labor movement. But the chief problem 
is to keep within narrow bounds; the 
tendency to include a little more varied 
material each week, to unconsciously 
broaden the basis for selection, must be 
stoutly resisted. Indexing is expensive — 
even at Arkansas wage rates costs run 
somewhere above three cents per card — 
and if we wandered far from our special 
job the project would soon break down. 

Our students, teachers and visitors are 
primarily interested in subjects rather 
than authors. In the periodical material 
many articles are unsigned and many 
more are signed by pseudonyms. Hence 
the rule about indexing by subject only. 
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But there are perhaps six or eight cases, 
such as John L. Lewis or William Green, 
where the author is more important than 
the subject. In these cases author entries 
are used ; we almost never use both author 
and subject. 

The limitation on the number of cards 
per article is more the result of experience 
than an arbitrary rule. We are indexing 
specialized material for a group of people 
with quite specific interests; our subject 
headings are very detailed and sharply 
defined, so very few articles need more 
than one entry. Perhaps 6 or 7 per cent 
require two, and only an occasional one 
needs three. 

The 500 word limit is a rough measure 
or probable reference value. On most 
topics items containing less than that 
would not be useful enough to justify the 
labor required. Exceptions are made for 
subjects on which there is very little 
material, such as the legality of sitdown 
strikes or notices of changes of names of 
organizations. 

A definite and consistent system of 
subject headings is imperative. We ex- 
perimented with catchword indexing, 
but soon discarded the idea. But because 
we are dealing with specialized material, 
a satisfactory list does not exist. Our 
own ‘Supplementary list of subject 
headings’’ serves as a base, but it was 
developed for book cataloging and is not 
nearly adequate. The ‘“‘ Readers Guide”’ 
is a useful aid; for geographic headings, 
of which there are many, the ‘Sixth 
Report of the U. S. Geographic Board”’ 
is most useful; and for U. S. Govern- 
ment headings, equally numerous, the 
list of ‘United States headings used in 
the Union Catalog’”’ (Library of Con- 
gress, 1936) is indispensable. But still it 
is necessary to work out many new 
headings. 

A new subject heading is usually ten- 
tatively adopted during the process of 
indexing as it is needed. Sometimes it is 
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only a word or phrase picked from news. 
paper headlines. The new heading jg 
scribbled on a scrap card and laid aside 
until ten or a dozen such have accumy- 
lated, when all are re-examined, final 
decision made, necessary changes made, 
cross references worked out and copies 
made for our office records and the A.L.A, 
Committee on subject headings. Mean. 
while all cards bearing tentative headings 
are marked with four interrogation points 
(????) in the upper right-hand corner. All 
cards have a top margin wide enough for 
a change in heading. 

In indexing periodical material very 
detailed headings are necessary. Even 
with only fifteen periodicals to be cov- 
ered, material piles up with astonishing 
rapidity. If the file is not watched 
closely one will soon have a couple of 
inches of cards under the same heading, 
thus slowing up use of the index. Maga- 
zine articles are usually not written ona 
subject in general, but rather on some 
special aspect or phase of the topic. It is 
the indexer’s task to detect and separate 
these special aspects of a topic and de- 
velop appropriate subheads. For ex- 
ample, Spain — History — Civil War, 
1936 has six subheads, and one of these 
(... Diplomatic aspects) is in turn 
divided by country. Labor unions and 
Strikes and lockouts are divided not only 
by country, but by industry and by 
certain subheads. 

One minor point is worth noting. With 
some foreign material an entry under a 
standard subject heading is more useful 
to our monolingual students than would 
be an entry under an organizational name, 
even though orthodox procedure might 
demand the latter. For example, an arti- 
cle on the French labor federation is 
much more accessible under Labor unions 
— France than under Confederation Gen- 
eral du Travail. 

Cross references, both see and see also, 
are used freely, amounting probably to8 
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or 10 per cent of the total number of 
cards. One complicating factor is that 
subjects must be appropriately connected 
with names of individuals and organiza- 
tions. Lewis, John L., Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, Labor unions, In- 
dustrial, American Federation of Labor, 
Green, William, and a dozen others must 
all be connected by see also references. 
(This is one factor in keeping down the 
number of entries per title.) We simply 
ignore the orthodox rule that says 
references should not be made from the 
specific to the general. 

An unsolved problem centers in the 
need for an official list of subject headings 
for the indexing project. To date we have 
depended on the index itself and the 
various lists mentioned above, but as 
the project grows a combined subject 
heading list and authority list for per- 
sonal and organizational names, complete 
with all cross references, will become 
essential. 

The index is kept on three by five 
cards, punched for iock rods. Subject 
headings are in black capitals. A typical 
entry is: 


COMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Amazing success of CIO spreads to many in- 
dustries. L. DeCsux. United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal 48(10): -34 May 15, 1938. 


The volume and number serve as a 
check on the date; the issue number is 
also necessary because most of the 
journals we cover repage with each issue. 
No mention is made of illustrations, 
tables, maps or charts; we believe it is 
better to give the essential information 
on many articles, rather than slow up our 
work with details which, though theoreti- 
cally desirable, would probably be but 
little used. 

Punctuation and capitalization are 
kept as simple as possible in the interests 
of speed in typing. Capitals are used only 
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where absolutely essential. Periods are 
omitted after initials and abbreviations 
and wherever else possible. 

On the other hand, abbreviations are 
used very cautiously; titles of magazines 
are spelled out unless very long, and then 
the abbreviation must be absolutely 
clear. Thus we use Internat Jurid Assoc 
Mon Bul, not the much commoner I J A. 
Very few of our people are accustomed to 
working with any bibliographical tools, 
and it is more economical to type out 
names than to answer numerous ques- 
tions about the meaning of abbreviations. 

In indexing material from trade union 
papers, it frequently happens that the 
title of an article is almost meaningless, 
has no relation to the subject matter. In 
such cases it is often appropriate to use 
instead the sub-title or one of the in- 
troductory phrases that many editors 
insert. The judicious use of these edi- 
torial phrases often saves an annotation. 
Occasionally it is necessary for the 
indexer to invent some phrase to serve 
as a title; such supplied headings are 
always put in curves ( ). 

Notes are occasionally given where 
the title is not clear. Typical annotations 
are: “Account of the Palm Sunday 
Massacre in Puerto Rico with excerpts 
from the governors report,’’ “Text of 
Lewis’s radio address on (date),’’ ‘ Re- 
port on 1937 A.F. of L. Convention.” 
Occasional brief quotations are used. 
Critical notes are avoided. Probably not 
more than 4 or 5 per cent of all cards 
have any notes, and our present tendency 
is to use fewer. 

The index is kept in separate trays 
beside the dictionary catalog. We con- 
sidered filing the cards into the library 
catalog, but decided against it on the 
twofold ground that the presence in the 
catalog of a large number of cards that 
bear no call number would be confusing 
and the rapid growth of the indexing 
project would involve too much shifting 
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of cards in the drawers. Subjects are 
arranged alphabetically, but cards under 
a given subject heading are filed chron- 
ologically; in those cases where there are 
several cards under the same subject 
heading published in the same month the 
tertiary subarrangement is alphabetical. 
Chronological arrangement, with the 
latest material first, has three distinct 
advantages: the latest material is usu- 
ally the most needed; it brings closer 
together cards relating to a specific event; 
it speeds up filing somewhat, since most 
cards are for the newest material. 

In arranging subdivisions of a general 
subject we follow the Cincinnati rules, 
which call for arranging subheads, in- 
verted heads, geographic divisions and 
form divisions all in one alphabet. This 
is all right for most subjects, but is 
beginning to create a problem for certain 
much used headings, such as Labor 
unions and Strikes and Lockouts. Under 
the former, for example, there are — or 
will be shortly —forty or fifty geo- 
graphic divisions, sixty industrial di- 
visions, half a dozen inverted headings 
and five or six form and subject subheads, 
a multiplicity that will be confusing to 
the layman. What we shall do about this 
we do not yet know. 

There are two routines used for in- 
dexing. With the first, one person selects 
the material, chooses the subject head- 
ings and types the cards all in one opera- 
tion. With the second, one person selects 
the material and indicates the headings 
on slips of paper, then turns the material 
over to a typist. The latter is somewhat 
faster, by perhaps ten per cent, but the 
chief gain is in the dividing up of a 
drudgerous task. 

Cards are read by the typist as they 
are typed, but are otherwise not proof- 
read; as each magazine is finished it is 
checked on a standard periodical check- 
ing card mounted in a small homemade 
visible index. Usually, too, each number 
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is stamped Indexed on the upper right- 
hand corner of the front cover before it is 
returned to the periodical stack, a step 
that is useful on those inevitable occa- 
sions when we fall behind schedule. 

With the first routine, one person 
doing all the operations, output averages 
between seventeen and twenty cards per 
hour; where the work is divided, the 
average is around twenty-three cards per 
man hour. These figures are underlain by 
three conditions. The indexers are thor- 
oughly familiar with the material, have 
usually gone over it previously in con- 
nection with other phases of their work; 
second, both the people who usually 
assign headings know our system of 
subject headings thoroughly. Third, it is 
to be remembered that at least three 
quarters of the cards have less than four 
full lines of type, including the subject 
heading. 

Filing is usually done at the end of 
each week. Here the usual library 
cataloging figures apply; it takes between 
seven and ten minutes per hundred to 
throw cards into an alphabetical sorting 
box, and filing takes between 25 and 80 
minutes per hundred. Before the cards 
are locked in, their arrangement is 
checked, an operation that is harder to 
estimate but which probably takes about 
12 minutes per 100. 

All these estimates may be summa- 
rized by some figures from a monthly 
statistical report which are probably 
typical. In July, 1937, 406 cards were 
added to the index and 29% man hours 
were spent on the project, giving an 
average figure for all operations of 13.7 
cards per hour. Allowing for cross ref- 
erences and extra entries, these cards 
probably listed 325 separate articles. 

In the first year of operation, the 
project has thoroughly justified itself. 
The time saved in the compiling of our 
bibliographies and reading lists alone — 
not counting the casual and unobserved 
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use by students — is considerably greater 
than the time spent in indexing. We plan 
next year to add several more periodicals 
to the list. We hope, also, to be able to 
work out some plan whereby other insti- 
tutions can make some use of it through 
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correspondence. We have even specu- 
lated about the possibility of dexigraph- 
ing certain cards, either for certain 
magazines or for specified subjects, for 
the use of other libraries. But that is a 
problem for the future. 


Seven Years with the Princeton Public Admin- 
istration Collection 
By Ina Clement, Princeton, N. J. 


NLIKE some similar undertakings 
that have just “grown up,” this Col- 
lection had a definite beginning. It was 
started in September, 1930, shortly after 
the founding of the School of Public and 
International Affairs, under the direction 
of Professor Harold Willis Dodds, then 
Chairman of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the School, now President of the 
University. At the time, he was also editing 
the National Municipal Review. The Col- 
lection was at once placed in charge of a 
full-time librarian, experienced in the field. 
She was given a room in the University 
Library, a few important documents, and 
told to build up a library for the research 
man. There was only one warning—‘“‘not to 
get so wrapped up in detail that there was 
no time for the subject.” One important de- 
cision was made at the start. It was agreed 
that the meat of the subject was to be 
found in special reports; therefore, most 
of the annual reports would be sent to the 
stack where they would be available when 
needed. There were exceptions, of course, 
but in the main this proved a wise decision. 
With the exception of the West Coast, 
visits were made by the librarian to most 
important centers where special work in 
the subject was being done. Usually they 
were made in conjunction with vacations 
in order to save time and expense. The 
municipal reference libraries in Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Baltimore, Philadelphia and St. 
Louis, the Joint Reference Library in 
Chicago and a number of bureaus of mu- 





nicipal research were all reached in this 
way. The Bureau of Government in the 
University of Michigan and similar groups 
in the University of North Carolina were 
on the list as well as a variety of libraries 
in Washington, D. C. State libraries were 
not overlooked and Wisconsin, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York State were among 
those visited. All contributed valuable ma- 
terial. Duplicate collections in the Library 
of Congress, Yale and other large libraries 
were searched diligently for important 
items not current. Emphasis was placed on 
securing primary material and every effort 
made to keep out unimportant items. Think 
not that sources nearer home were neg- 
lected. Many special libraries in the New 
Yorkregion were a constant help, especially 
the New York Municipal Reference 
Library. City halls and governmental de- 
partments in Newark, Trenton and other 
municipalities came in for their share of 
attention. Current material began to ex- 
pand in a way not even suspected in Sep- 
tember, 1930. Bureaus and commissions 
grew up, intertwined or succeeded each 
other with overwhelming rapidity. It was 
necessary to make from one to two visits 
to Washington a year in order to even at- 
tempt to keep abreast of developments. 
Such subjects as Federal-city relations, 
scarcely mentioned before, began to de- 
mand continuous attention. 

Important bibliographical tools, such 
outstanding studies as the President’s Con- 
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ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, Recent Social Trends mono- 
graphs or the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, also im- 
portant books on health administration, 
public welfare, personnel and other sub- 
jects included within public administration 
were purchased for the Collection. Sub- 
scriptions were entered for most of the im- 
portant periodicals on the subject. 

A very arbitrary arrangment had been 
made with the University Library. The 
routine of ordering and cataloging for 
books purchased was to be done through 
the University Library, but the Collection 
had a free hand with material secured with- 
out charge. Miss Imhoff’s adaptation of 
Dewey for the 300’s, used in a number of 
municipal reference and legislative refer- 
ence libraries, was chosen for the arrange- 
ment of the material on the shelves. In 
order to make the volumes more con- 
venienty used, the well-known Newark 
Public Library color band system was 
adapted to the classification with satisfac- 
tory results. 

I have wondered what would be the re- 
sult if all those who had used Miss Imhoff’s 
adaptation would take an afternoon off and 
compare notes on the many additions and 
subtractions that had been made. Doubt- 
less, many liberties would be revealed, for 
uniformity is not the goal of the special 
library. It had been necessary to make 
changes from time to time while using it in 
New York and further adaptations were 
necessary in working with the Collection 
in Princeton. 

Perhaps one thing of more than ordinary 
interest was the building up of a public wel- 
fare section. The subject had assumed such 
importance that it had been necessary to 
assign a specific number to it and 363 was 
chosen. It expanded so much from 1930 
to 1937 that a special arrangement seemed 
desirable. The Family, Child Welfare, 
Aged, Mental Hygiene, and Public assist- 
ance, were all given special subdivisions 


under 363. An attempt was made to divide 
the unemployment material. Reports 
primarily concerned with the stabilization 
of industry were kept with the labor syb. 
jects. These, for the most part, appeared in 
the early part of the depression. Most 
studies made after 1932 dealt with the 
frantic efforts of municipalities to meet 
emergencies and keep people alive. They 
were classed in the Public Welfare section, 
Classification was not the chief concern 
in the Public Administration Collection, 
but the above notes suggest the problems 
encountered. 

Before leaving the question, would you 
like to know how the application of the 
color band system worked out? We could 
do no better than take this Public Welfare 
section. The color for 3 in the Newark sys- 
tem is orange and 6 happens to be brown, 
so for our general things on public welfare 
we had three bands — orange, brown, 
orange, at the proper position, for that 
counts too. Decimals are noted by their po- 
sition on the pamphlet ; 363.2 happens to 
stand for “The Family.” Since red hap- 
pened to be 2 in the system, volumes on 
that subject have the same orange, brown, 
orange bands, but in addition a red band at 
the proper space above indicates that “The 
Family” must be kept together. Could any- 
one fail to see that at a glance? If you 
think it sounds complicated, I did too. But 
when it was done I wished it had been done 
months before. Credit for the idea, how- 
ever, does not go to the librarian. It was 
Mr. Dodds who said, “There was a man 
named Dana and he had some kind of a 
color band system. . . . ” Of course the 
color system, to be adequate to our subject, 
had to be applied to a special governmental 
classification. 

A vertical file arranged by subject sup 
plemented the volumes on the shelves. A 
partial list of subjects used follows: 


Advertising, Municipal Authorities 
Aeronautics, Landing fields Budgets 
Aeronautics, Regulation Charters 
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Interstate relations 

Insurance, Unemployment 

Juvenile courts 

Juvenile delinquency 

County planning Labor departments 

Debt Labor Laws, Administra- 

Education, Finance tion of 

Eminent domain Mandatory legislation 
Metropolitan districts 

Excess condemnation Milk supply 

Federal aid to states Motor vehicles, Regulation 

Federal-city relations of 

Finance, County Pensions, Old Age 

Finance, Municipal Personnel, Public 

Finance, State Police 

Fire departments Public utilities, Regulation 

Fire losses Public welfare 

Government, Cost of Recreation 

Government, Municipal Regional planning 

Government, State Report making 

Health administration State planning 

Health surveys Taxation 

Housing problem Unemployment relief 

Institutions Water supply 


Charts, Organization 
City-country consolidation 
City manager plan 


Not only did the volume of material ex- 
ceed all expectations but the use of it ad- 
vanced with similar rapidity. The Prince- 
ton Survey of New Jersey State Govern- 
ment made intensive demands. Carpenter 
and Stafford, in their textbook, “State and 
Local Government,” made frank acknowl- 
edgment of their debt to the Collection. 
The Princeton Local Government Survey 
offered problems numerous and varied. 

In the meantime, regular lectures had to 
be given by the faculty, and they soon 
formed the habit of expecting the librarian 
to present much of the necessary material, 
however new and varied the subjects might 
be. It was always a keen delight to meet that 
demand. She was, also, often consulted by 
faculty men concerning subjects for stu- 
dent research. This brings us to Princeton’s 
famous “four course plan” which gives the 
student considerable time and opportunity 
for independent research in connection 
with junior papers and a senior thesis. Any 
man working in current social problems 
knows the task of sifting, weighing and 
evaluating the mass of printed or mimeo- 
graphed material which comes to his desk. 
The Princeton undergraduate gets con- 
siderable training in this important task 
through the special libraries housed in the 
University Library —The Pliny Fisk 
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Library, the Library of the Industrial Re- 
lations Section, and lastly the Public Ad- 
ministration Collection. His time has been 
saved by the application of methods in 
everyday use in the world of affairs, but 
the task of evaluation is his. For the libra- 
rian, the sight of “conclusion” being born 
is no small compensation for a difficult 
day’s work. Some of the theses topics were : 
regional planning, slum clearance, child 
welfare in New Jersey, Federal regulation 
of radio, personnel policies of the Roose- 
velt administration, interstate compacts, 
public recreation, city manager plan. The 
graduate student shares the same facilities. 
Contacts between faculty and students 
were informal and helpful. The Collection 
was used, primarily, by the faculty and stu- 
dents of the Politics Department of the 
School of Public Affairs, but members of 
other departments often used the Collec- 
tion extensively. A fine spirit of codpera- 
tion exists between the three special 
libraries. 

The School of Public and International 
Affairs has experimented in various direc- 
tions. Among other things, it has evolved 
its “conference method.” Some complex 
current subject is chosen and students as- 
signed various aspects of it. The topics 
often fell within the scope of the Public 
Administration Collection. “The New 
York City Charter,” “Social Control of 
Radio Broadcasting,” and “The Tennessee 
Valley Authority” were among them. In- 
deed, the very first conference to draw on 
the resources of the Collection was “Muscle 
Shoals.” 

The special librarian in a large Univer- 
sity Library is fortunate, indeed, in being 
able to tap the resources of a large Library, 
and often finds it an unfailing help in time 
of need. It is possible for the library to 
route a number of periodicals past her desk, 
and her eyes are constantly on the alert for 
the pertinent article in a magazine not en- 
tirely devoted to the subject. In return, the 
special librarian, with her eyes constantly 
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watching current legislation and develop- 
ments with microscopic exactitude, is often 
in a position to throw light on an immediate 
problem. The special library is a working 
collection, ready to give information, when 
possible to obtain it, whether printed or 
not. A large library is like a great river 
flowing along within its banks, while a 
special library might be likened to a brook 
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dashing over rocks in an uncharted course 
but a very exciting one. 

The Public Administration Collection, 
without any permanent endowment, 
weathered seven of the depression years, 
The “Recession” came along, and it was 
necessary to suspend the work and place it 
in the hands of a part-time graduate sty- 
dent. 


Ricker Library of Architecture 
By Fern DeBeck Davis 


Librarian, Ricker Library of Architecture, University of Illinois 


ICKER LIBRARY OF ARCHITECTURE 
at the University of Illinois is one of ten 
departmental libraries on the Urbana campus. It 
gives library service to the Departments of Archi- 
tecture and Art through its collection of books, 
magazines, lantern slides, photographs, and 
pamphlets. The library’s chief function is to serve 
the student faculty group in these two depart- 
ments, but its use is not restricted to them. 

The foundation for the Library was laid by Dr. 
Nathan Clifford Ricker, for whom the Library 
was named. Dr. Ricker’s place in architectural 
education is significant, for he was the first grad- 
uate in architecture at Illinois; and Illinois was 
the second university in the United States to 
offer a curriculum in architecture. He was in 
charge of the Department of Architecture from 
1872-1910 and Dean of the College of Engineer- 
ing from 1878-1905. With only a few architec- 
tural books to begin with, Dr. Ricker, through 
years of careful attention to the library, was able 
to build up its collection and develop its service. 
To build both a good working library for under- 
graduates, and at the same time, in the same 
place, a collection for the research worker, is a 
dual aim which continues from Dr. Ricker’s time 
to the present. The founder also began the col- 
lection of mounted photographs and lantern 
slides, two essential parts of an architectural col- 
lection, and contributed to the technical side of 
the library by his Extension of the Dewey Decimal 
System of Classification Applied to Architecture 
and Building, which was published by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1906. This modification of 
the Decimal classification is used for the lantern 
slides on architecture. The content of the archi- 
tecture book collection has been determined 
largely by the courses offered in the curriculum, 


and a careful balance has been kept between the 
various divisions of the subject of architecture 
and between earlier and contemporary works. 
Since Ricker Library was originally designed to 
serve the Department of Architecture, it has been 
strongest in that field although it has material on 
allied subjects. With the extension of the scope of 
the library in 1928, to include service to the De- 
partment of Art, the collection in general art has 
been developed, based on curricular needs. 

Dr. Ricker began teaching when standard 
works on architecture, written in the English 
language, were few in number. In order to make 
up for that deficiency, he translated for the stu- 
dents, a number of French and German works. 
There are about fifty volumes of the translations 
including Violet-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire de l’archi- 
tecture and Guadet’s Elements et Theorie de l’archi- 
tecture. These translations typed by Dr. Ricker 
and given to the library in manuscript form, have 
been permanently bound by the University and 
are a valuable asset to the collection. 

The relation of Ricker Library to the general 
University library makes for the greatest possible 
benefit to Ricker Library. The nearness of Ricker 
Library to the general library gives the advantage 
of easy access to the extensive general collection 
of reference books, books in the classics, in his- 
tory, and in other subjects related to architecture 
and art, and these are drawn upon frequently by 
Ricker Library. The distinctive feature about the 
departmental library system at Illinois is the 
freedom with which books may be borrowed and 
loaned among the campus libraries. Any depart 
mental library may borrow from the general 
library or from another departmental library 
whenever the material, at the time, is not in de 
mand in its own location. The length of time for 
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book loans of this sort is dependent on the need 
and varies from one or two days to a semester. 
Daily delivery service for books and magazines 
from one library to each of the others is provided 
by the general library. Considerable added service 
to the Departments of Architecture and Art is 
possible because of this freedom in utilizing the 
resources of the entire library collection. 

The ordering, classifying, and cataloging of 
books and magazines for Ricker Library, as for 
the other departmental libraries, are done at the 
general library. This centralized administration 
gives unity to the whole collection and results ina 
maximum of efficiency and economy. At the same 
time, the Ricker librarian has more time to devote 
to helping the patrons and to building up the 
collection. All classifying and cataloging of the 
lantern slides and photographs is done at Ricker 
Library and for these a modification of the Deci- 
mal classification is used. The collection of 
mounted photographs of buildings and paintings 
numbers more than six thousand. 

The eleven thousand lantern slides on archi- 
tecture are filed not in trays as catalog cards are, 
but in large wooden Moler filing cabinets, which 
are made so that sixty slides, each entirely in 
view, rather than slide labels, are visible at one 
time. By pulling one frame to the front edge of 
the cabinet, a person selecting slides for a lecture 
has before him sixty slides which he can see as one 
sees a slide held up to the light. This cabinet 
provides considerable visual aid to the person 
using the slide collection, and the advantage 
entirely compensates for the space required for 
the cabinets. The negatives are stored in boxes 
but arranged in the same way as the slides. 

Catalog cards for the slides are made on sen- 
sitized photographic cards, size three by five 
inches, which have printed on them, from the side 
negative, by contact, a replica of the slide itself at 
the same size. Space is provided on the card for 
the classification number and the title, etc. Dupli- 
cate cards are made, one filed by architectural 
style, as the slides are, which corresponds to a 
shelf list for books. The second card is filed alpha- 
betically by city. This card file is the official 
record for the collection and also serves as a good 
collection of small photographs for study pur- 
poses. 

The type of instruction in architecture and art 
is definitely of the kind which makes a good 
working library essential. In general, there is an 
informal atmosphere, an emphasis on individual 
solutions to group problems, and an absence of 
reliance on text books with the resulting de- 
pendence on a wide use of library materials; the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design problems are 
followed in architectural design courses. Students 
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work long hours, frequently on highly competitive 
problems. They work under pressure at times and 
are always in a hurry. Library policies have been 
determined so as to give the service needed under 
these conditions. 

Space for Ricker Library was provided in that 
part of the new Architecture Building most con- 
veniently available to all the students. The Li- 
brary is on the second floor adjacent to the draft- 
ing rooms used by the architectural design stu- 
dents, who use the Library most, and there are 
two floors of drafting rooms, class rooms, and 
studios above the Library floor and two below it 
so that the Library is approximately in the center 
of the building. When Ricker Library was housed 
in Engineering Hall, students brought their 
drafting boards into the Library in order to use 
the library material easily. The growth of the 
school made that practice inadvisable, and when 
the Library was moved to the new Architecture 
Building, the practice was discontinued. The 
need for library materials while the students are 
working in drafting rooms has not changed, and 
Ricker Library is administered to meet that need. 
A simple charging system is used; books for spe- 
cial courses are arranged on tables or on shelves, 
and everything planned to make the books 
quickly available for use in the drafting rooms. 

Most of the twelve thousand books are ar- 
ranged on open shelves. The teaching program 
allows for considerable elasticity in the problems 
so that individual students have freedom to work 
problems in individual ways. This calls for library 
materials arranged so that the students may look 
at a number of works and select books suitable to 
their problems. No two students are likely to use 
exactly the same material, and they seldom know 
exactly what they want when they come to the 
Library so the open shelf arrangement is impor- 
tant. Students are treated as professional people, 
put on their honor and are allowed a freedom not 
often extended to undergraduates to pick up al- 
most any book in the Library, many of them 
expensive, and browse through it and build up 
their professional knowledge. There are as few 
restrictions as possible placed on the material 
although the most valuable and rare material is 
kept safeguarded. 

The selection of material for reserves is made by 
the library staff so that the instructor in charge of 
the course needs only to look over the reserve 
collection assembled and make suggestions or 
additions if necessary. Books reserved for stu- 
dents who do Beaux-Arts problems are arranged 
in book racks on the tables for the duration of the 
problem, usually three to six weeks. Books are 
usually placed on reserve before the “esquisse”’ 
for a problem is taken and other titles added 
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after the “esquisse,” when the complete program 
for the problem is available. 

Students do most of their work in the Archi- 
tecture Building which means that the library 
materials must be in the building most of the 
time too. For that reason, there are no “two 
week” books though some books may be taken 
home for over night ; books and magazines, with a 
few exceptions, may be used freely in any drafting 
room or studio in the building. 

Ricker Library’s hours conform to the hours in 
which students usually work in the building, 
namely, from seven forty-five in the morning 
until ten at night or until midnight when stu- 
dents are “en charette.” 

Book selection for Ricker Library is done at 
the library by members of the faculty and the 
librarian. The Deans of the College and members 
of the faculty in Architecture and Art codperate 
with the library and give a generous amount of 
time to book selection and to many other ques- 
tions relating to the Library. 

The research interests and problems of the 


various members of the faculty are kept in mind 
by the library staff so new material on arrival 
can be referred to the proper person. New book 
announcements are sent to faculty members, 
bibliographies are compiled for them, currept 
magazines are routed through several faculty 
offices, and other similar services are provided by 
the staff to the faculty. 

The staff at Ricker Library consists of a full. 
time trained librarian, a half-time student as. 
sistant who is a Library School student, and 
several undergraduate part-time assistants, 

The library rules are as liberal as possible and 
the administration elastic enough to take care 
of individual cases. The student group in Archi- 
tecture and Art courses total about eight hundred 
so that a more personalized service is possible, 
because the number of students is small, and the 
library staff is able to know most of them. These 
two factors together with the coéperative spirit 
of the students, and a certain pride in the library, 
make possible several apparently unorthodox but 
very convenient library practices. 


Library Magazine Articles of Interest 


Bulletin of the American Library As- 
sociation, March 1938. 

Hostetter, A. M. Activities and proj- 
ects of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship, p. 186-190. An excellent 
analysis of activities in clear form, valua- 
ble not only for its subject matter but as 
a model for such analyses. 

Raney, M. L. First steps in micro- 
photography, p. 164-166. A concise, 
specific article telling what to get, what 
it costs and how to use it. 


Library Journal, February 1, 1938. 

- Abbott, J. E. Cataloging and filing of 
motion picture films, p. 93-95. Some 
practical notes on handling this type of 
library collection. 


Library Journal, March 1, 1938. 

Manks, D. S. Garden books of 1937, 
p. 177-180. An interesting selective dis- 
cussion, well illustrated. 


Library Journal, March 15, 1938. 

Berthold, Arthur. Editing a union cata- 
log, p. 222-223. A clear statement of some 
of the problems met in this task and the 
solutions found in the preparation of the 
Philadelphia Union Catalog. 

Franklin, R. D. Public library of the 
high seas, p. 227—231. A description of the 
special service given in a far-flung or- 
ganization. 

Whitford, Robert. Librarian or spe- 
cialist?, p. 224-226. An excellent selection 
of references on the perpetually contro- 
versial topic of the relative value of 
subject matter or library technique. 
Provides a sound guide for a review of 
fundamentals. 


Wilson Bulletin, March 1938. 
Waldron, A. M. Continuing education 
of the librarian, p. 442-443. Possibly a 
bit heavy-handed but certainly a con 
structive article on a topic that needs 
particular consideration by the special 
librarian in a limiting environment. 
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Convention Highlights 


O you ARE coming to Pittsburgh! 
S Last month you learned of the city 
with its ‘Hundred hills and half a hun- 
dred bridges.”” Just what will you do 
from June 7-10, while attending this 30th 
annual convention of the Special Libra- 
ries Association? First, you will come to 
the convention headquarters which is the 
William Penn Hotel — and if you have 
been reading ‘‘ Business Week”’ with its 
column of hotel advertisements, you al- 
ready know it has had $500,000 worth of 
improvements this year. The seventeenth 
floor has been turned over to the Associa- 
tion. Think of it— a whole city block! 
The registration desk will be readily 
found as you step from the elevator. Will 
all localities and early comers please note: 
the registration desk will be open on 
Monday. 

While the Executive Board and Ad- 
visory Council meet in the Cardinal 
Room at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning, 
the rest of the visitors are free to meet 
their friends and visit downtown libra- 
ries. I say downtown, for there are sev- 
eral; bank, utility and industrial libraries. 
Another reason for limiting it to the 
downtown area is that another day will 
give you the opportunity to visit libra- 
ries in the Oakland district. 

Tuesday afternoon at 2:30 is the First 
General Session. May I say here that we 
have adopted a slogan, ‘Pittsburgh 
promotes promptness’’; so please arrive 
on time at all meetings. Unlike many 
general sessions, this is to be devoted to 
the “Romance of Industry,” featuring 
speakers such as Dr. Francis Cowles 
Frary of the Aluminum Company of 
America, Mr. B. F. Chapple of the 
Carnegie Illinois Company, and Mr. 
C. S. Coler of Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. 

At 4:00 o’clock is a reception for the 





entire Association. This will give an 
opportunity to get together socially, to 
greet old friends and to make new ones. 
It is to be an innovation, and it is hoped 
that both the newcomer and the veteran 
at conventions will welcome this oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted. 
The evening meeting is to be one of 
those Pittsburgh hopes will go over with 
a bang. It is a joint meeting of the Finan- 
cial, Commerce, Insurance, and Public 
Business Librarians groups, and open to 
outsiders holding courtesy tickets. I can- 
not divulge all our secrets, so I will only 
say that it is to be on “‘ Business Profits 
and the Use of Published Information.” 
A meeting which will be valuable 
to all types of librarians is the one under 
the auspices of the Science-Technology 
Group, to be held Wednesday afternoon. 
If your company shows any hesitation in 
permitting you to attend the Conven- 
tion, this should be the one to sway the 
executives — and we will see you in the 
“Smoky City.”’ This meeting, too, is 
open to the public on invitation. It is a 
“Symposium on Microfilming and Docu- 
mentation.’’ You have read about this 
subject in the February issue of SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES. Watson Davis, pioneer in the 
field, is to be with us, as is Vernon D. 
Tate of the Division of Photographic 
Reproduction and Research, the National 
Archives, Washington, D. C. There will 
be several exhibitors present who will 
have floor demonstrations after the 
meeting. When the librarian realizes that 
the cost of microfilming is little over a 
cent a page as compared with the cost of 
photostating, she will see that it is small 
wonder that S.L.A. is taking strides to 
acquaint each member of the Association 
of the worth of such a project. 
Wednesday morning comes the second 
General Session, with its central theme. 
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“Problems of Expansion and Tech- 
niques As Met Through S.L.A. Activi- 
ties.” You know what possibilities such a 
topic holds for lively discussion. Wednes- 
day evening is the Banquet — which is 
always a treat after a busy day. 

Thursday afternoon is visiting day in 
Oakland, where you will see the new 
Mellon Institute, the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh and the much-talked-of Ca- 
thedral of Learning of the University of 
Pittsburgh. After an afternoon’s tramp, 
you will be pleased to know that for 
many of us the evening is free to rest our 
weary feet. For others, though, comes an 
important novelty in the ‘“ Beginners’ 
Clinic on Problems in Organizing a 
Special Library.”” The University and 
College Libraries, too, are planning a 
dinner served on the lovely terrace of the 
Schenley Hotel preceding their meeting 
for this evening. 
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Again Friday morning comes a Genera] 
Session, this time devoted to “How 
S.L.A. Meets Personnel Problems,” to be 
followed by election of officers. On Friday 
afternoon, after the group meetings, there 
will be a sightseeing trip and dinner, 

It will be a busy time, this 30th cop. 
vention — but we, in this city, hope that 
you will have a profitable stay with us as 
well as an enjoyable playtime. For you 
who are unable to be with us — we are 
sorry. But there is a treat which I have 
kept until the last — to give you who 
cannot be with us. There are to be two 
15-minute broadcasts over Westinghouse 
Station KDKA, the pioneer broadcasting 
station of the world—and so, my 
friends, tune in and be with us for evena 
few moments in Pittsburgh. Watch 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES for the exact hour. 

VIRGINIA L. GARLAND, 
Chairman of News Committee. 


S.L.A. Tentative Convention Program 


William Penn Hotel—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
June 7-10, 1938 


TUESDAY, JUNE 7, 1938 
8:30 a.m. 


Museum Group — Breakfast conference. In- 
formal discussion. 

NEWSPAPER Group — Breakfast conference 
— ‘‘A Manual for Newspaper Librarians.” 
Discussion led by Marie-Anne E. Walker, 
Librarian, The New York Times. 


10:00 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE BoarD AND Apvisory COUNCIL — 
Meeting. 
Visits — Libraries in the downtown district. 


12:30 p.m. 


Museum Group — Informal luncheon meet- 
ing — “‘Museum Group Inventory.” Dis- 
cussion. 

NEWSPAPER Group —Informal luncheon 
meeting. 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE DEPARTMENTAL 
LIBRARIANS Group — National and Local 
Group Officers — Informal luncheon. 


2:30 p.m. 

First GENERAL SESSION — Welcoming ad- 
dresses by officials of the City of Pittsburgh, 
and the Pittsburgh Chapter represented by 
Mrs. Jessie Callan Kennedy, Librarian, 
Engineering Library, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; response by Mrs. Louise P. 
Dorn, Librarian, Detroit Edison Company, 
for the National Association. ‘‘The Romance 
of Industry” — Addresses by Dr. Francis 
Cowles Frary, Director of Research, Alumi- 
num Company of America; Mr. B. S. Chap- 
ple, Jr., Sales Promotion Manager, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation; Mr. C. S. Coler, 
Manager, Community Relations, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Dr. John W. Oliver, Head of Depart 
ment of History, University of Pittsburgh. 
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4:30 p.m. 
Reception and tea. 
8:00 p.m. 


FINANCIAL, COMMERCE, INSURANCE AND PuB- 
Lic BusINEss LIBRARIANS Groups — Joint 
Session. ‘Business Profits and the Use of 
Published Information’’ — Panel discussion 
by Mary Jane Henderson, Investment Li- 
brarian, Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada; Mary P. McLean, Librarian, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, Kathryn E. Peo- 
ples, Librarian, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration; Marian C. Manley, Branch Li- 
brarian, Business Branch, Newark Public 
Library; and others. Addresses by Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Mossman, Manager of Publicity 
Department, Jones and Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration, and others. 

Museum Group — “Architectural Librarians 
and Their Problems.” 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8, 1938 
8:30 a.m. 


BIOLOGICAL-SCIENCES 
conference. 

FINANCIAL Group — Breakfast conference. 

Museum Group — Breakfast conference. 

NEWSPAPER Group — Breakfast conference 
— Report on Salary Survey. Discussion led 
by Blanche L. Davenport, Librarian, The 
Christian Sctence Monitor. 

SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY Group, Petroleum Sec- 
tion — Breakfast conference. 

ScIENCE-TECHNOLOGY Group, Public Utility 
Section — Breakfast conference. 


10:00 a.m. 


SECOND GENERAL SEssIoN — “Problems of 
Expansion and Techniques as Met Through 
S.L.A. Activities.’’ Speakers to be announced 
on these topics — ‘Our Promotion Prob- 
lem”; “Publication Problems and What 
They Mean to S.L.A.”; “What S.L.A. Is 
Doing to Solve Problems of Information 
Techniques’; ‘“‘Our Association Responsi- 
bilities.” 


Group — Breakfast 


1:00 p.m. 


INSURANCE Group — Informal luncheon meet- 
ing. 
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NEWSPAPER Group — Luncheon meeting — 
Address by Mr. George Seibel, author and 
literary critic of The Musical Forecast. 

UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE DEPARTMENTAL 
LIBRARIANS Group — Luncheon meeting — 
“Library Instructions for the Student.” 
Discussion. 


2:30 p.m. 


NEwsPAPER Group — Visiting libraries. 


3:00 p.m. 


SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY Group — Symposium 
on “Microfilming and Documentation.” 
“Pioneering in Microfilming and Documen- 
tation’’ by Dr. Watson Davis, President, 
American Documentation Institute, and 
Director of Science Service; ‘‘ Microfilming 
Equipment” by Dr. Vernon D. Tate, Chief, 
Division of Photographic Reproduction and 
Research, National Archives; ‘‘ Microfilming 
and the Scientist” by Dr. E. P. Partridge, 
Director of Research, Hall Laboratories; and 
others. Exhibit and demonstration of micro- 
filming equipment by various manufac- 
turers. 


8:00 p.m. 


Banquet and entertainment. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 9, 1938 
8:30 a.m. 


Museum Group — Informal breakfast con- 
ference. 

NEWSPAPER Group — Breakfast conference 
— “The Library and the Five-Day Week.” 
Discussion led by Mr. Ford M. Pettit, Ref- 
erence Director, The Detroit News. 


10:00 a.m. 


CoMMERCE Group — Round table conference. 

FINANCIAL Group — Round table conference. 

INSURANCE Group — Speakers: The Honora- 
ble Owen Hunt, Commissioner of Insurance 
for Pennsylvania; Mr. W. R. Williamson, 
Consulting Actuary of the Social Security 
Board. 

Museum Group — Symposium on “‘ Reference 
Work with the Public from the Points of 
View of the Art, Science, and History Mu- 
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seum.” ‘Qualifications of Museum Li- 
brarians.”’ 

PusBLic Business LIBRARIAN GRouP — Round 
table conference. 

SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY Group — Chemistry 

* section — Round table conference. 

SociAL-ScIENCE Group — Round table con- 
ference. 


12:30 p.m. 


NEwsPaPrpER Group — Luncheon (speaker to 
be announced later). 

CHAPTER PRESIDENTS — Luncheon. Discus- 
sion led by Marguerite Burnett, Librarian, 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

CHAPTER SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS — 
Luncheon. Discussion led by Elizabeth Lois 
Clarke, National Secretary, S.L.A. 


2:00 p.m. 


Visits — The new Mellon Institute for Indus- 
trial Research; “The Cathedral of Learn- 
ing’ of the University of Pittsburgh; and 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


7:00 p.m. 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE DEPARTMENTAL 
LIBRARIANS Group — Dinner meeting — 
Speaker: Professor Fredrick P. Mayer, De- 
partment of English, University of Pitts- 
burgh on “Trends in the Modern Novel.” 


8:00 p.m. 


BEGINNERS’ CLinic — “ Problems in Organiz- 
ing a Special Library.’’ Round table discus- 
sion on ‘Methods for Making Collections 
Quickly and Easily Accessible’’; ‘‘ Putting 
the Library Over with Your Organization’’; 
“Budgets and How To Use Them.” 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 10, 1938 
8:30 a.m. 


Museum Group — Breakfast conference. 
NEWSPAPER Group — Breakfast conference, 


10:00 a.m. 


THIRD GENERAL Session — ‘How S.L.A, 
Meets Personnel Problems.’ Speakers to be 
announced on these topics — ‘What We 
Hope For in the Field of Training”; “Op. 
portunities in the Special Library Profession 
and the Salary Problem”’; Business meeting; 
election. 

2:00 p.m. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES Group — Round table 
discussion led by Adeline Macrum, Assistant 
Editor, Industrial Aris Index — “ Inter- 
library Loans Versus Photostats or Micro- 
films”; “Manner of Handling Picture 
Collections, Pamphlets and Ephemeral 
Material’’; ‘‘ Problems of Lost Material and 
Preventive Measures.”’ 

FINANCIAL Group — Business meeting and 
election of officers. 

INSURANCE Group — “Insurance Classifica- 
tion.” 

Museum Group — Business meeting and 
election of officers. 

NEWSPAPER GROUP — Business meeting and 
election of officers. 

PuBLIc BusINEss LIBRARIANS GRouP — Busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. 

SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY Group — Business 
meeting and election of officers. 

UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE DEPARTMENTAL 
LIBRARIANS GROUP — Business meeting and 
election of officers. 


4:00 p.m. 


Sightseeing trip and dinner at a country club. 


Some Special Invitations 


To Architectural Librarians 


HE members of the Museum Group of 

the Special Libraries Association extend 

a cordial invitation to their annual convention 

to be held in the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, June 7-10, inclusive. 

The architectural librarians will gather for 

an informal dinner and round-table discussion 

of reference work with architectural students, 


faculty and architects on the value of a stand- 
ardized authority list and exchange of new 
subject headings; classification schemes for 
all types of material, books, clippings, photo- 
graphs, and slides; and, last of all but not 
least, the practicability and value of an index 
for professional periodicals up to 1929. 

This gathering will be an experiment to find 
out whether architectural libraries need help 
from each other and whether they may make 
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a real contribution to a distinctly professional 
public. 

Other meetings indicated on the preliminary 
program are open to the architectural libra- 
rians and may be of interest, especially those 
of the College and University Group and the 
one on microfilm sponsored by the Science 
Technology Group. 

FLORENCE WarpD STILEs, Chairman, 
Museum Group, S.L.A. 


To the Museum Group 


N attempt to gather basic data on the 
A Group is being made this year with the 
intention of using the information at the In- 
ventory Luncheon at the Convention. 

A membership of over 200 and representa- 
tion from more than 50 different subject 
libraries indicate to some extent explorable, 
cultural resources. Putting knowledge to work 
is no sedate job; it exercises all the resource- 
fulness and initiative of an explorer. How- 
ever, before considering projects, we must 
see to it that our internal situation is clear. 

Just as a matter of general interest, there 
are 214 members of which 10 per cent are 
institutional, 32 per cent active and 58 per 
cent national associate. Further divisions 
are as follows: 


ea ws g's whe Swe aNaee 21 
ee re 12 
BeemeeriCAl MiUSCtIMS............. 0000. 11 
NO sc ica ce eececssadee 11 
PO OTIOR sis ccc wee ccdecesews 6 
Architectural libraries................ 6 
I as dv i nin a's W's re ws Se 6 
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Maton Siariee.. .< 5s sc eciayaswuseas 5 
DEN ov 5 50s covey aakeasbanones 59 
No recorded library connections....... 30 


One possible solution to our internal prob- 
lem is to get the likes working together ; for 
instance, there are six architectural librarians, 
five medical and five publishing —a_ fine 
nucleus to start investigating special fields. 

We should cash in on our kaleidoscopic 
content — make it a real asset. However, to 
do so, provision must be made for a continuity 
of administration (our problem is a long term 
one), transcending subject, geographical, and 
personal factors. 

We might divide our problem as follows 
and attempt a four-sided solution : 


Policy: Would take care of our aims, final 
decisions in regard to the general fitting 
into the S.L.A. picture. 

Administration: Would take care of the carry- 
ing through and seeing that things got done. 

Technique: Would take care of the projects, 
etc. 

Publicity : Would take care of public relations. 


There is work to be done in the Group and 
by the Group requiring different types of 
people. 

The S.L.A. Convention affords us our only 
opportunity to talk things over and to settle 
them by vote. It is hoped that as many of you 
as can will make a special effort to attend and 
in any case communicate with the Chairman 
if you want any special point emphasized. 

FLORENCE Warp STILEs, Chairman, 
Museum Group, S.L.A. 


Travel Information for the June Convention 


Railroad Fare (One Way) 


Pullman Via Bus 

Between Day Lower Airways (Greyhound) 

Pittsburgh and Coach Fare Berth (One Way) (One Way) 
Albany...... $10.95 $16.45 $5.00 $30.00 $8.20 
Baltimore... 6.05 9.05 2.50 14.95 5.25 
Boston... ... 13.40 20.10 4.25 34.90 9.25 
Cincinnati. . . 6.15 9.20 2.50 16.08 4.85 
Cleveland... 2.65 3.95 2.00 7.00 2.00 
Hartford.... 11.90 17.40 3.75 28.40 8.25 
Detroit...... 5.95 8.85 2.50 14.90 4.25 
Milwaukee... 11.10 16.60 3.00 27.75 7.45 
Montreal.... 14.05 20.50 5.50 44.40 12.10 
New York... 8.80 13.15 3.00 21.00 6.75 


Philadelphia . 7.00 10.45 2.50 16.20 5.50 
San Francisco 35.90 70.63 18.75 128.95 32.85 
Los Angeles.. 43.90 70.63 18.75 128.95 32.85 
Chicago... . 9.40 14.10 3.00 23.95 6.95 
This data, obtained from current tariffs, is the regular one-way fare 





and does not include Excursion rates that may be in effect at time of 
departure. 
Subject to change without notice. 


Rates have been obtained from current tariffs 
and are the regular one-way fares. There may be 
some excursions coming to Pittsburgh near the 
time of the convention, but it is too early to ob- 
tain any very definite information. Pullman rates 
for lower berths are also included to give a better 
idea as to the total cost of transportation. 

There is no Union Station in Pittsburgh, each 
line having its own terminal. All Pennsylvania 
trains come into the Pennsylvania Station, which 
is about five blocks from the William Penn Hotel. 
Certain B. & O. trains are routed to the P. & L. E. 
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Station instead of the B. & O. terminal. Schedules 
will have to be consulted for the information 
since there are changes from time to time. New 
York Central lines run into the P. & L. E. Station 
which is across the Monongahela River from 
down-town Pittsburgh. 
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All terminals are near street cars. Although the 
William Penn is located in down-town Pittsburgh 
near the shopping district, there is a garage in 
connection with the hotel. 

Vivian J. MACDONALD, Chairman, Travel 

Committee. 


1938 Convention Committee Chairmen 


Convention and Program, Mrs. Jolan M. Fertig, 


Westinghouse Research Laboratories, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


News, Virginia L. Garland, Philadelphia Co. 

Travel, Mrs. Vivian J. MacDonald, Aluminum 
Research Laboratories, Aluminum Co. of 
America 

Hospitality and Entertainment, Esther E. 
Fawcett, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Banquet, Mrs. Caroline W. Foote, U.S. Bureau 
of Mines 

Sightseeing, Edith Portman, Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research 

Visiting Day, Mrs. Mabelle M. Runner, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology 

Exhibits, Henrietta Kornhauser, Mellon In- 
stitute of Industrial Research 

Local Arrangements, Ella I. Chalfant, Peoples- 
Pittsburgh Trust Co. 

Registration Desk and Treasurer, Mrs. Vivian 
J. MacDonald, Aluminum Research Lab- 
oratories, Aluminum Co. of America 


Radio Broadcasts, William F. Jacob, General 

Electric Co. 

First General Session, Mrs. Jessie C. Ken- 
nedy, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Groups (Local Representatives) : 

Science-Technology, Ross C. Cibella, Hall 
Laboratories 

University and College Departmental Libra- 
rians, Mrs. Julia L. Staniland, University 
of Pittsburgh 

Public Business Librarians, Marion L, 
Hatch, Business Branch, Carnegie Library 

Commerce, Kathryn E. Peoples, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. 

Financial, Ella I. Chalfant, Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust Co. 

Museum, Esther E. Fawcett, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology 

Biological Sciences, Rosemary Hanlon, 
Mines Safety Appliances Co. 

Newspaper. No representative 

Insurance. No representative 

Social Science. No representative 


Official Notices 


Nominating Committee Report 


HE Nominating Committee submits 

the following list of candidates as 
officers of Special Libraries Association 
for the year 1938-1939: 


President — Alma C. Mitchill, Librarian, 
Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, Newark; 

First Vice-President — Mrs. Lucile L. 
Keck, Librarian, Joint Reference Li- 
brary, Chicago; 

Second Vice-President — Mrs. Jolan M. 
Fertig, Librarian, Research Labora- 
tories, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh; 

Treasurer — Adeline Macrum, Assistant 


Editor, Industrial Arts Index, The 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York; 

Director for Three Years — Howard L. 
Stebbins, Librarian, Social Law Li- 
brary, Boston, Mass. 


The Committee feels that it voices the 
regret of the entire Association that 
our retiring President, William F. Jacob, 
was not available for a second term. 

ABBIE G. GLOVER, 

Dorsey W. HYDE, JR., 
MarIAN C. MANLEY, 

RosE L. VORMELKER, 
LouIsE P. Dorn, Chairman. 


Note. — The Directors whose terms 
have not expired are Mrs. Charlotte 
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Noyes Taylor, who retires in 1939, and 
Mary Jane Henderson, whoretiresin 1940. 

As the last retiring President, William 
F. Jacob continues to be a member of the 
Executive Board. 


Notice of Annual Meeting 


S REQUIRED by By-Law VIII, Sec- 
tion 1, notice is hereby given that 
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the annual business meeting of Special 
Libraries Association will be held Friday, 
June 10, 1938, in the Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in connection 
with the annual convention of the 
Association. 
WILLiAM F. JAcos, President. 
ELIZABETH Lots CLARKE, Secretary. 


Board Meeting Notes 


HE Executive Board and Advisory 

Council met for a lengthy session on 
March 12th at the Federal Reserve Bank 
in New York. So much business came be- 
fore this meeting that it ran from 9:40 
to 8:10 p.M. with only brief intermis- 
sions for lunch and tea. Adequate atten- 
tion to the work of many different active 
committees, groups and chapters cause 
long meetings. 

The regular reports of the interim 
activities of the President, Secretary, 
Editors and others were followed by a 
new report — the first to be given by 
the Business Library Promotion Com- 
mittee. Alma C. Mitchill here brought 
out the fact that the members including 
representatives from this vicinity, the 
middle west, and the far west, show 
great interest and enthusiasm for the 
possibilities of this work. The first step 
was the promotion of a publication, 
“Business Profits and the Use of Pub- 
lished Information,’’ which combines in 
one pamphlet articles appearing in the 
July-August and October issues of 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES and so makes this in- 
formation available at the inexpensive 
rate of 50 cents. This reprint was issued 
to provide material to use in filling re- 
quests for promotional literature and for 
specific data on the problems involved 
in this use of information. 

The Constitution Committee reported 
on a suggested constitution for chapters 





prepared at the request of various of- 
ficers. (See page 118.) The Convention 
Committee chairman gave a vivid report 
of the possibilities of the Pittsburgh 
Convention and stressed the help that 
was needed in the way of prompt atten- 
tion to programs. (See page 110.) An 
interesting report was made by the chair- 
man of the Membership Committee on 
the leaflets describing the development 
of the various committees and groups and 
periodical publications of the S.L.A. to 
be issued as ammunition in member- 
ship work. As these statements were 
based on data furnished by the chairmen, 
they give authoritative records of the de- 
velopment of different projects of S.L.A. 
and are inspiring in their picture of the 
Association’s work. 

The Nominating Committee presented 
its report (see page 114), an interesting 
feature of the spring Executive Board 
and Advisory Council meeting. The Pub- 
lications Committee showed definite 
progress in that several publications are 
on the verge of publication and the 
active sales campaign in connection 
with ‘‘Guides to Business Facts and 
Figures’’ and other recent publications 
of the Association on related fields, is 
bringing good results. After considera- 
tion of the strong request for the sepa- 
rate publication of S.L.A. proceedings 
immediately after the convention the 
Executive Board voted that the 1938 
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proceedings be issued as a separate vol- 
ume as soon after the convention as 


How Many S.L.A. 


possible and that it be sold to - members 
at $1.00 and to non-members at $2.00 


Members Do You 


Know Personally P 


‘ELLOW-MEMBERS! Do you real- 

ize that the crowning event of the 
S.L.A. year is only a few weeks off ? I refer 
to our Thirtieth Convention. It is now 
April, and before we know it, June will be 
rolling around and a lot of us will be 
making tracks to Pittsburgh. 

NOW is the time to make your plans 
to attend! Talk it over with your superior 
so that he’ll give his approval to your 
attendance. Or, if you’re traveling “on 
your own,” you ought to be counting up 
your shekels to be sure you’re laying 
aside sufficient funds. Since we are meet- 
ing at a city some distance inland, we 
hope to meet more of our members from 
the Middle West for whom the location 
of the last few conventions in the Eastern 
area may have been a bit expensive. 

Membership in S.L.A. has many ad- 
vantages — but above all I value highly 
the opportunity for each of us to meet 
and become acquainted with fellow- 
members doing work similar to ours. 
Knowing an individual personally is a lot 
different from a name in an S.L.A. 
Directory, one of a group of names 
printed on the title-page of a publication, 
a name at the end of a circular letter, and 
so on. Those of us who belong to large 
chapters possess the advantage of making 
such acquaintances in the vicinity at the 
regular chapter meetings. But those of us 
who are remote from chapter cities are 
somewhat at a loss, and we’re prone to 
judge S.L.A. entirely by its publications, 
its magazine, or its committee reports — 
and that’s by no means the whole picture. 

This matter of making contacts has 
been referred to frequently by others, 
but it’s so important that I believe it 


deserves repetition — especially at this 
time. All of us, in the course of our daily 
work are, at some time or other, asked for 
information on a subject outside of the 
field in which we’re specializing. We 
haven’t the reference tools, we aren't 
familiar with the proper books or peri- 
odicals, nor have we a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the subject to know how to tackle 
the problem put up to us. We might 
know that Miss Blank in a city 500 miles 
distant specializes in this, and could 
easily give us a few valuable pointers. 
But, not being acquainted with Miss 
Blank, we might hesitate to write, think- 
ing that she might be a stern, forbidding 
individual, and that we might be impos- 
ing upon her — even though she, too, 
belongs to S.L.A. So we decide to muddle 
through or else tell our library client that 
the problem is outside our field. 

Well, we go to an S.L.A. Convention, 
meet a lot of special librarians we've 
never seen before — among them Miss 
Blank. We find she has a charming per- 
sonality; we hear her present some com- 
mittee report or discuss some subject 
from the floor. Possibly we meet her 
again at a tea, have her as a seat-mate at 
the banquet, or as a companion on 4 
sightseeing tour in the Convention City. 
And we find that she’s a regular fellow! 
After our return we feel a lot freer about 
writing for suggestions if the occasion 
should again arise. 

Large corporations have learned the 
value of national sales conventions 
and intra-company camps, outings, and 
cruises; executives are convinced that 
employees from different parts of this 
vast country who have met personally, 
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will work together much better. All are 
tributes to the value of personal contacts! 

Our hard-working Pittsburgh Conven- 
tion Committee, headed by Mrs. Fertig, 
is stressing particularly this value of 
making contacts. To facilitate this, it is 
setting aside a period on the afternoon of 
the first day for a general reception and 
tea — just after the welcoming addresses. 
Nothing else is to be scheduled for that 
period so that all present can attend and 
seek out former acquaintances and make 
new ones. The Hospitality Chairman, 
Miss Esther Fawcett, expects those ap- 
pointed from various chapters to assist 
her to make this informal reception a 
most worthwhile occasion. If you're 
coming to the convention — you are, 
aren't you?—and you want to meet 
certain special librarians, just notify your 
Chapter Hospitality representative who 
will pass your request on to Miss Faw- 
cett. Let’s all determine that when we 
leave Pittsburgh we will have made at 
least a half dozen new professional 
friends. 

Having made acquaintances at the 
reception, we will be given further oppor- 
tunities to improve our time there. The 
Convention Committee is setting aside 
more time for visits to libraries both in 
the business district and in the cultural 
center, and for sightseeing. The tendency 
at the last few conventions has been that 
the schedule was so crowded that it was 
necessary to ‘‘cut classes”’ in order to see 
the convention city or visit local libraries. 
So, beside making acquaintances, you 
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will have more opportunity to inspect 
libraries and see the many interesting 
places that Pittsburgh has to offer. 

Just one more reminder! The slogan of 
this year’s convention is ‘Pittsburgh 
Promotes Promptness.’’ It is planned 
that meetings are to begin on time as 
scheduled. We all know how disappoint- 
ing it is to arrive at a meeting room on 
time and see only a few people scattered 
around. Naturally we walk away and 
come back fifteen minutes later, and if 
there are still few in the room we stroll off 
some more. The chairman becomes ex- 
asperated, and still further delays start- 
ing the meeting until enough are in their 
seats — maybe a half hour after the time 
scheduled. 

This year the meetings will be started 
promptly, even if at the time only a few 
are present. Then we’ll expect to adjourn 
earlier, and have time to chat with our 
friends AFTER the meeting. So, when 
you come to the convention, choose the 
meetings you wish to attend, and plan to 
be there at schedule time so that you 
won't miss anything. ‘‘ Pittsburgh Pro- 
motes Promptness!”’ 

This clever alliterative phrase of the 
Convention Committee is infectious; it 
impels me to close this message with: 
Plan to Peregrinate to Pittsburgh Pri- 
marily to Participate in Professional 
Progress by being Punctually Present at 
S.L.A. Proceedings at the Penn Hotel, 
and to Promote Profitable and Pleasant 
Playtime with Pals of Parallel Professions. 

WILLIAM F. JAcos, President. 


From the Editor’s Point of View 


Proceedings to Go in Separate 
Publication 
N DECEMBER an interested critic of 
SPEcIAL LiprariEs suggested that the 
magazine would be improved, and the pro- 
ceedings would be more useful to the mem- 
bers if all papers, reports, and other busi- 





ness of the annual conference were 
concentrated in a separate publication. This 
idea not only found high favor with the 
Editor but also with many members as 
several “Letters to the Editor” testified. 
A quick mail survey showed a strong pre- 
ponderance of the membership in favor of 
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this idea. As a result of this testimony and 
the discussion at the Executive Board and 
Advisory Council meeting, the Board 
voted to experiment during 1938 by print- 
ing the proceedings separately and supply- 
ing them at $1.00 to active and associate 
members and at $2.00 to non-members. 

This step has many features particularly 
helpful to the membership. It concentrates 
in one place, for prompt publication, the 
Proceedings. It makes them quickly and 
inexpensively available to Associate Mem- 
bers and to those who have been unable to 
attend the conference. It leaves the pages 
of Specrac Liprarics free for stimulating 
professional publications. 

Some of the comments that helped the 
Board reach its decision were these : 


“Please do publish the proceedings of the An- 
nual Meetings as a separate and in full. When 
articles or papers are edited, even most carefully, 
the shade of meaning is lost which makes the 
statement important. It would be a great asset to 
those of us who cannot get to the Annual Meeting 
to get a complete report of what occurred as soon 
as possible after the meeting.” 

“T have felt that conference papers take up 
rather too much space in SPEcIAL LrprariEs, but 
that even then, probably not all of them are 
printed. For one, I would certainly be willing to 
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pay an extra couple of dollars a year for a sepa. 
rately bound conference proceedings.” 

“My vote is for the publication of more profes. 
sional articles in the journal and the separate 
publication of the Proceedings.” 

“It is my opinion that the conference proceed. 
ings should be published separately. The more 
technical articles that you would be able to use 
in the magazine will more than make up for the 
extra cost of the proceedings to the members.” 

“After attending a Convention, and hearing 
the papers given, it seems like too much warming 
over of the Thanksgiving turkey to read them 
several months later in SpecrAL Lrprartgs, If 
Conventions are worth while, and we all think 
they are, we should be interested enough to want 
the papers in one convenient volume.” 

“I prefer this in the magazine, rather than a 
separate publication, both because of the expense 
involved and because I like to find material on 
SpEcIAL LrprRaRIES in one place.” 

“I would prefer that all articles be issued in 
the one publication just as a matter of economy.” 

“T do think that the proceedings should be an 
integral part of SpecraAL Lrpraries, as there are 
so many who are not able to attend the conven- 
tions and really desire to know what took place, 
but would just not get around to ordering the 
issue.” 


The response from members to this 
action of the Executive Board will be ac- 
cepted as an indication of its merit in the 
eyes of the Association. 


Suggested Form of Constitution for Chapters of 
the Special Libraries Association 


T THE request of chapter officers the Constitution Committee has made a study 

of chapter constitutions so as to prepare a standard constitution for newly 

organized chapters or those wishing to revise present documents. The suggested 

constitution has been evolved from the good points of existing chapter constitutions 

and through the careful consideration of committee members and the advice of vari- 

ous authorities. The constitution was approved at the March 12, 1938, meeting of the 
Executive Board as a suggestion for chapter officers who are facing this problem. 


NAME 
Article 1. The name of the association shall 
be the Special Libraries Association, 
Chapter. 





OBJECT 
Article 2. The object of the association shall 


be to promote the collection, organization, and 
dissemination of information, to develop the 
usefulness and efficiency of special libraries 
and other reference and research organizations, 
and to encourage the professional welfare of 
its members. 
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OFFICERS 


Article 3. The officers of this association 
shall be a president, vice-president, and secre- 
tary-treasurer (or a secretary and a treasurer) 
and one director-at-large. 

Article 4. The president shall, with the 
approval of the Executive Board, appoint all 
committees and their chairmen and all group 
chairmen. 

Article 5. The Executive Board shall consist 
of the officers of the association, the last retir- 
ing president and one additional member, and 
in this body the government of the association 
shall be vested. 

Article 6. A vacancy in any office shall be 
filled by a majority vote of the remainder of the 
Executive Board. 

Article 7. The Executive Board shall meet 
upon call of the president, and it shall also 
meet upon demand of any three members of 
the Executive Board; at least six Board meet- 
ings shall be held each year. 

Article 8. All officers shall hold office for a 
one-year period unless re-elected. 

Article 9. Any member of the National Exec- 
utive Board who is a member of this chapter 
shall be an honorary member of its Executive 
Board with advisory but not voting powers. 

Article 10. A majority of the Executive 
Board shall constitute a quorum. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Article 11. Qualifications for membership 
shall be the same as for the national Special 
Libraries Association; any member of the 
national association is automatically a mem- 
ber of this chapter, if it is the local association 
nearest geographically to his residence. 

Article 12. There shall be no dues other than 
those paid to the national association for 
associate, active, institutional, or life member- 
ships. (Where there are separate local dues, 
this article would have to be reworded ac- 
cordingly.) 


COMMITTEES 


Article 13. The president of the Chapter, 
with the approval of the Executive Board, 
shall appoint, from time to time, such general 
and special committees as may be required to 
carry on the regularly authorized activities of 
the Chapter. 
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MEETINGS 


Article 14. Regular meetings of the associa- 
tion shall be held during the calendar year 
and an annual meeting shall be held at the end 
of the association year for the election of offi- 
cers. In addition to the annual meeting there 
should be a minimum of seven meetings per 
year. Special meetings may be held at the call 
of the Executive Board. 


ELECTIONS 


Article 15. A Nominating Committee of 
three members, appointed by the president 
with the advice and consent of the Executive 
Board, shall announce the names of proposed 
new Officers at any regular meeting prior to the 
annual election. Further nominations may be 
added at such meeting or after written petition 
by any ten members. 


QuoRUM 


Article 16. Twenty members or a majority 
of the membership shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 


AMENDMENTS 


Article 17. This constitution may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present at any regular meeting of the associa- 
tion provided notice of such proposed amend- 
ment be mailed to all members at least two 
months before the meeting at which action is 
to be taken. 


Events and Publications 


HIS department, the product of con- 
tributors, does not appear in this issue 
since no material has been received. 


ERRATUM 


In Miss Kehl’s article on ‘‘ Nine Years 
of Broadcasting,” in the February SPE- 
CIAL LIBRARIES, please note that the 
title of the series of talks mentioned at 
the foot of the first column on page 39 
should have been “ Your City’s Govern- 
ment.’’ — EpDIToR. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Survey of Indexing and Abstracting 
Services 


. ACCOUNT of the meeting of a joint meet- 
ing of College Librarians of the Middle 
West, University and Reference Librarians, and 
the A.L.A. Periodicals Section, to be found in the 
February, 1938, issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin, will 
be of interest to all special and research librarians. 
A “thorough study of abstracting and indexing 
services” was approved. The resolution thus en- 
dorsed mentions S.L.A. among other organiza- 
tions to be represented on the joint committee. 

Mrs. Barbara Cowles, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee from the Periodicals Section of A.L.A., 
made the following statements in her report: “In 
the detailed investigation of the two subject fields 
of industrial arts and chemistry, we found that, 
out of a possible 1,993 American and Canadian 
titles in industrial arts, only 147 were indexed by 
Industrial Arts Index in 1936 and that of the 232 
titles indexed by it only 31 were not indexed else- 
where ; that large libraries exorbitantly subsidized 
it to the benefit of the small and medium-sized 
general libraries. We found that Engineering In- 
dex, Ceramic Abstracts, and Public Affairs In- 
formation Service indexed only the important 
articles or only those strictly in their own fields ; 
but that Engineering Index had by far the most 
satisfactory payment plan, approximating service 
rendered for service paid for. Duplication was 
rife among all four indexes, yet all together did 
not begin to cover the field. In chemistry we found 
that Chemical Abstracts abstracted more than 
twice as many periodical titles as Chemisches 
Zentralblatt and nearly four times as many as 
British Chemical Abstracts ; that in proportion to 
number of titles serviced the abstracting was 
quantitatively uniform; and that the duplication 
extended not only to the titles abstracted but also 
in some instances to the abstracts themselves. 

“The detailed study of these two subject fields 
has provided conclusive evidence that there is 
adequate ground for the complaints concerning 
indexing and abstracting services on the basis of 
duplication, lack of coverage, increasing number, 
and increasing costs to both publishers and sub- 
scribers.” 

In the medical field, Mrs. Eileen R. Cunning- 
ham, Chairman of the Periodicals Section of the 
Medical Library Association, came to the same 
general conclusions. She suggested the establish- 
ment of an abstracting bureau for biological and 
clinical sciences, author abstracts, and the forma- 


tion of a committee of librarians and scientists to 
work out a practical plan. 

The whole question of indexing and abstracting 
touches the interest of S.L.A., as evidenced in the 
existence of its committee on “Indexes to Sources 
of Statistical Information.” When the problems 
of the committees on indexing and abstracting 
periodicals have been solved, a large part of the 
problem of indexing statistical source material 
will have been solved. It is to be hoped that S.L.A. 
members, individually and collectively, will be- 
come informed in regard to the activities of the 
A.L.A. Joint Committee and will contribute their 
support to the investigation of the problem. 

Marta C. Brace, Chairman, 
Committee on Indexes to Sources of 
Statistical Information, 


Changes in a Library School Course 


PECIAL librarians may be interested in cer- 
tain changes being made in the curriculum at 
Simmons College, School of Library Science. 
Among four optional programs to be offered in 
1938-39 will be one for special library service. 
Students interested in this program will enroll 
in the general curriculum required of all students 
in the first semester, which will emphasize princi- 
ples in so far as is possible. The courses studied 
will be: 


Units 
Introduction to Librarianship............. 3 
RUC POCUION, oc ois sG bos acnesocenlvand 4 
Bibliography and Reference .............. 4 
I ls sic hayes ose ee wwiniaen ius binee 3 
[IRIN 5605s b os wd eo pevan ee ease 2 


The second semester program will be an in- 
tegrated course of study made up of the follow- 
ing: 


Units 
Organization and Administration of 
ORCTAL EAPRARING 5 55 nas sivas cau wnsbas 6 
Bibliography and Reference ............+: 4 
Indexing and Abstracting...........++++5 2 
CIN ssn ooo b vex ecss sis se ean renee 4 


The first course will emphasize the organiza- 
tion of special materials, including special prob- 
lems of cataloging and classification, in relation 
to the needs of various types of special libraries. 
Instruction in Bibliography and Reference will be 
individualized on the basis of the student’s field 
of interest. The elective may be additional study 
in the subject field represented by the type of 
library in which the student is interested. 
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Prerequisites to the program are college grad- 
uation, with a major in the subject basic to the 
type of library for which the student wishes to 
specialize; languages where essential to the par- 
ticular subject field; and general fitness for 
special library work. 

Those desiring further information are invited 
to request our Catalog to be issued about April 1. 

HerMAN H. HENKLE, Director, 
School of Library Science, Simmons College. 


Research Procedure 


HE Report of the Board of Statutory Con- 

solidation of the City of New York made to 
the State Legislature (New York State Legisla- 
tive Document No. 56 of 1938) is an unique docu- 
ment. It deserves the special attention of libra- 
rians as well as lawyers. Its title gives little 
conception of its contents, and for that reason we 
shall try to point out its salient features from 
the standpoint of research. 

The purpose of the Board was to make “a 
statutory study of law relating to the government 
of the City of New York and to provide the City 
with an historical, chronological record of statu- 
tory sources, tables of statutes repealed, and the 
benefit of a general study of such statutes to de- 
termine sources of power and limits of authority.” 
Our interest lies in the methods which they used 
to accomplish these ends. 

The body of the Report cites the historical 
background of city charters and statutory codi- 
fication, indicates the collection of pertinent legal 
material, ascertainment of live law, the use of the 
ledger for entering statutory history, codifica- 
tion, annotations, and the direction of its person- 
nel to perform this work —all of which is told 
succinctly within forty pages. 

But 160 pages are needed for the Appendix 
wherein is included the memoranda covering all 
of the detailed procedure adopted by the Board 
in the performance of these duties. Twenty pro- 
cedures vividly present an accurate picture of the 
day-to-day work of a staff of 42 lawyers and 24 
librarians, stenographers and clerks under the 
direction of Reuben A. Lazarus. Twelve exhibits 
include charts of government, chart showing plan 
of work, list of subject matter classifications and 
list of functional classifications. 

Not often does a government report give a 
librarian an insight into its methods of research. 
Here it is done in illuminating detail. It should 
be satisfying to librarians to see how library 
techniques have been used advantageously. Li- 
brary school administrators may also have herein 
a manual of instructions for research. The use of 
ledgers for entries in following through re- 
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searches may give librarians a new method not 
generally used. Note also the application of classi- 
fication principles to a job of this kind. 

Out of this research two special publications 
will result. A complete set of the ancient charters 
of the City or grants containing a history and 
description of the charters and a set of old maps 
and plans of the territories as complete as possible 
is being prepared by Mr. Jerrold Seymann and 
will soon be published by the Board as “History of 
the Colonial Charters and Patents to Communi- 
ties Comprising the Greater City of New York.” 
It is likewise expected that as complete a study 
on “Riparian Rights of the City” will be pub- 
lished which is the work of Maurice J. Levin. 
The rights of the City to waterfront property and 
land under water have been in the courts often 
and go back to early charters and to statutory 
grants by the State, or to constitutional grants to 
Federal Government. 

Special notes on legal problems in the work 
will intrigue lawyers and legal researchers and 
librarians. As Legislative Document No. 56 it is, 
of course, available through request to the State 
Library at Albany. 

Resecca B. RANKIN, Librarian, 
Municipal Reference Library. 


Committee on the Need for a Central De- 
pository for Reports and Papers Pre- 
sented Before Scientific Societies 


RECOMMENDATION was made to the 

Science-Technology Group at its meeting 
during the Annual Convention of 1937, that the 
group undertake the study of the needs of its 
members for the services of some central de- 
pository for the class of scientific paper that is not 
readily available, reprints and preprints of papers 
presented at local and sectional meetings of 
scientific societies. 

It has long been felt that present methods of 
obtaining reprints and preprints is too costly; 
that it takes too long to obtain the reprint or pre- 
print from the author or the society and that a 
considerable percentage of material remains per- 
manently unavailable because the supply is ex- 
hausted. That the burden for the supply of such 
material should not be placed upon the author or 
the societies seems clear and points to the neces- 
sity of establishing a central depository which 
would act as a repository and clearing house. 

A committee is studying the problem. Members 
of the committee represent all parts of the country 
where science-technology libraries are operating 
and as many scientific fields as possible. Thus far 
the work has been confined to the East, Central 
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and Southern portions of the country. Plans are in 
progress to extend the study to the West, North- 
west and Southwest. It is hoped that Science- 
Technology Group members will get in touch with 
their local committee member with any questions 
on the project or any questions regarding docu- 
mentation work in progress in the United States 
and will codperate with the committee in making 
its study. 

Committee members: Mrs. Grace R. Cameron, 
Louisiana; Mrs. V. J. McDonald, Pennsylvania ; 
Miss Rosemary Hanlon, Pennsylvania; Miss 
Georgia Roberts, New York; Mrs. E. R. Haw- 
kins, New York; Mr. Edward Elliott, New 
Jersey; Miss V. M. Yates, Ohio; Miss Martha 
Dotey, Illinois; Miss L. M. Steers, Canada; Mrs. 
K. Schmidt, Washington, D. C.; Miss S. B. 
Pruden, Chairman (New Jersey); Mr. Delbert 
F. Brown, Advisor. 

SARAH BRADLEY PRUDEN, Chairman. 


A Greater Use of Libraries for Vocational 
Guidance and Education 


N CONNECTION with the above title two 

recent incidents are interesting. 

A representative of the Social Security De- 
partment asked the Office Manager of one of the 
country’s largest organizations what were his 
criticisms of the average applicant for a job. 
The Office Manager replied that the average in- 
dividual lacked a comprehensive geographical 
picture of national business and also lacked a 
comprehension of the inter-relation of depart- 
mental functions and businesses in general. 

The second incident was that of a young man 
who had one or two years of library work and 
majored in chemistry. He wrote to two hundred 
chemical firms inquiring as to their interest in 
having him organize a business library for them. 
One hundred replied and forty offered him jobs. 
So there are thirty-nine jobs going begging at the 
present time due to the lack of qualified known 
applicants. 

The above is supplementary to the main point 
in mind. About a year ago the company with 
which I am associated asked me to organize and 
collect the material which they have accumulated 
over a period of twenty years and collect a special 
library. The main sections of this library are sil- 
viculture, forestry, lumber and lumbering, species, 
wood uses, architecture and building, and busi- 
ness. It has been an interesting and very inform- 
ative experience, and it is due to this experience 
that I came to the point of view that I did — 
that looking back on my college course, libraries 
are not the important feature that they might 
have been and could be in the general educational 
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system and for vocational guidance. Too often 
a book or course was taught without any inter. 
relation or knowledge of other books or courses, 
or one went to the library and selected a few 
books for a specific thesis. But wouldn't it be 
helpful if there were a required course on library 
comprehension for one or two years? 

For example, where there is a required library 
course for one or two years, not with the aim of 
making a student an expert in the things taught, 
but to give him the broad picture of sources of 
raw material, types of businesses, transportation, 
office routine, taxation, financial statements, 
banking, credits, etc., a business library course 
would be included and no matter what the sty- 
dent would take up he would have a better feel of 
the situation when he entered the business world 
and it would help him all through life whatever 
his vocation. 

If the library course would consist of teaching 
the student a working knowledge of library tools, 
sources of information, bibliographies and classj- 
fications, it could not help but have a broadening 
influence on him and when the course progressed 
and he saw and had to study the collection on 
a number of different subjects, not the contents 
of the books, but the titles and subject material, 
he gets a broader comprehension and under- 
standing of the world and its functions than he 
could gain in any one course and the writer ven- 
tures the thought that by being exposed to the 
handbooks on various sections of the sciences, 
the arts, business and other literature, that the 
student would be sold education more fundamen- 
tally, select his course more intelligently and, by 
letting nature take its course, would select earlier 
those things which were of particular interest so 
that the net result of this library training would 
be — that all students would be better equipped 
and qualified with a broader cultural background, 
would decide their vocation better and earlier, 
would get more out of their courses the last two 
years and lastly, there would be less time, money 
and energy wasted on the student’s part and the 
employer’s part in misplacement. 

To summarize the foregoing this memorandum 
makes a plea that a library course in library con- 
tent and comprehension be made a keystone or 
foundation course not incidental or supplemen- 
tary to education, not just how to use a library, 
but what it contains, going a step further than 
linking individual courses with the library by first 
teaching on a practical basis library use and 
content. After library content is taught, includ- 
ing businesses, then vocational guidance could be 
approached; meanwhile other individual courses 
could be linked with the library. 
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It is reasonable to ask how this might be ac- 
complished. It is the writer’s idea that under the 
auspices of the Carnegie or Rockefeller Founda- 
tions one such unit could be set up, publicized and 
duplicated in high schools and colleges, taking 
as a start page 354 of Trowe’s Educational Psy- 
chology, which would be the first part of the col- 
lection with a bibliography to which would be 
added organization charts and a business bibliog- 
raphy and collection, and finally a collection and 
bibliography on types of business and vocations. 

The foregoing are thoughts in passing on a 
viewpoint obtained from experience, but quali- 
fied by the statement that the writer is in no 
sense of the word an educator and submits them 
with hesitancy for that reason, but, if they would 
eventually be helpful or be usable in our educa- 
tional system, it would be gratifying. 

R. H. Witson, 
Chairman, The Library Committee, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


To the Chemistry Section 


HE Chemistry Section of the Science- 

Technology Group is preparing a revision of 
the list of periodicals held by Chemical Libraries, 
S.L.A., issued in 1935. 

Letters are being sent to all Chemical Libraries 
listed as of March 1. If you are a new member, 
or if the letter to you goes astray, will you send 
in your list of holdings to the Chairman? 

Information required is title, years and volume 
numbers held, and whether bound or unbound. 

Requests for the former list have been received 
which could not be filled showing a need for such 
a publication. Your codperation is important to 
make this list representative of the Group. 

ELIzABETH Joy COLE, 
Chairman, Revision Committee. 


More Suggestions for SpEcIAL LIBRARIES 


HAVE just been re-reading the letters and 
editorials of the past three issues, and trying to 
formulate what I should like in Specrat Lrpra- 
RIES that I do not find. Could space be found for 
the detailed scholarly paper from time to time, 
instead of simply for surveys of fields of inter- 
est? I think we all need reviews of the best pres- 
ent practice every once in a while, to prove that 
we are not stagnating, and that such surveys 
should be fundamental, and therefore useful both 
to the Junior in the profession to whom all is new, 
and to the experienced Senior who wants a new 
point of view, and an opportunity for comparison 
with what she is doing. 
A thing I should like to see done by some of 
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our sections would be the development of guides 
to reference work in various special fields. The 
scope need not be as large as Crane and Patter- 
son’s Guide to the literature of chemistry, but it 
should be of that general type. 

Another subject which I should like to see 
dealt with is that of library work in engineering 
colleges, both those connected with large univer- 
sities, and those which are separate institutions. 
Having made a research for material on this for 
the president of such a college, I know how 
meager the material is. 

These suggestions are rather special, they lead 
to no generalized conclusions. I read SpEcIAL 
LIBRARIES with considerable care and with en- 
joyment. I think news items have a definite place 
in such a society publication, and hope they will 
not be discontinued. A proper balance should be 
hard to obtain, but I have felt that is what has 
been done. 

HELEN M. Focke, 
Technology Division, Cleveland Public Library. 


Report of Employment Committee to 
Executive Board and Advisory Council, 
March 12, 1938 


HE activity relating to employment which 

is also of most significance for the entire 
membership is the Salary Survey. Miss Savord 
has sent a progress report showing that 470 re- 
plies were received to the 824 questionnaires sent 
out, or 57 per cent. Of these 392 or 47 per cent 
contain the information asked for, and only 78 
were returned with letters indicating that organi- 
zation policies did not permit supplying the in- 
formation. 

Comments by Chapter Chairmen on the em- 
ployment situation since last June indicate activ- 
ity in several Chapters — 

In Boston Mr. Tibbetts reports fewer new ap- 
plicants, on the whole better qualified and more 
certain of what they want. Since June he has 
placed 3 candidates in positions. 

In the Southern California Chapter Miss Utt 
has interviewed 19 candidates and filled 2 posi- 
tions —one a new library just being started. 
Several openings required civil service. 

Miss Boyer says that one special library open- 
ing in Cleveland was in an advertising firm where 
there had never been a librarian. 

Both Miss Coates and Mr. Tibbetts recom- 
mended well-qualified candidates for an opening 
in a technology library in Connecticut, which 
came to the Employment Committee via New 
Jersey, although the candidate who was finally 
successful was suggested by Miss Lowe and Miss 
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Houghton from the New York membership! In 
trying to fill this position, the National Chairman 
also wrote to Chairmen of several other Chapters 
asking if they would recommend certain candi- 
dates in their Chapters who from the information 
given on their Personnel Record cards seemed 
to possess the necessary qualifications. Several 
of these were known by Chapter Chairmen to 
have recently made advantageous changes in their 
positions. 

Since June 1937, the New York State Em- 
ployment Service, acting as placement agency 
for the New York Chapter, has worked to fill 42 
positions offered at salaries ranging from $15 a 
week to $3,500 a year, with magazine publishers, 
advertising agencies, schools and colleges, a mu- 
seum, research organizations, chemical firms, 
public libraries, and the World’s Fair. Seven 
employers have been located outside of New 
York City. Special library candidates were placed 
in 22 of these openings, 15 were filled from other 
sources, and 5 are still pending. 

Miss Houghton of the State Employment Serv- 
ice makes the following significant comments on 
aspects of employment which we are always fol- 
lowing with keen interest : 

“The jobs that have been most difficult to fill 
have been those for beginners where a library 
school graduate with or without experience has 
been wanted. As has been stated in previous re- 
ports, there is a dearth of librarians for these 
junior positions. There have been 10 positions 
open of this grade and for only three have the 
acceptable candidates been found. 

“Another field in which there is a dearth of 
candidates is that of science technology. The 
combination of a knowledge of chemistry and 
ability to translate Scientific German is in de- 
mand. In the medical field, a position was open 
for several months requiring experience in trans- 
lating medical material and translating ability in 
French, German and the Scandinavian lan- 
guages.” (This position was finally filled through 
a contact established through the Employment 
Committee. ) 

The U. S. Building and Loan League of Chi- 
cago seeking a librarian for its recently organized 
library was advised by Headquarters Office to 
get in touch with Miss McEachern, Employment 
Chairman of the Illinois Chapter, and a candidate 
whose record Miss McEachern had was placed 
there. 

Immediately after the President’s visit to Mil- 
waukee this winter, Personnel Record cards be- 
gan to come in from that Chapter. From informa- 
tion given on the first half dozen received, we 
were able to suggest a successful candidate for an 
opening in Wisconsin at an attractive salary 
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which had come to the Employment Committee 
through one of its members last Fall. 

The Personnel Record cards have been used 
by the Education Chairman of Southern Cajj- 
fornia Chapter in making evaluations of training 
and education of its members, with a view to 
ascertaining what might be desirable in the way 
of institutes, summer courses, etc., and by the 
Chairman of a national committee for suggestions 
for members to serve on her committee. 

The indexing of some 800 Personnel Record 
cards returned to date has been completed, and 
the Kardex file set up. It is proving just as great 
a time saver as we expected it to be. By means of 
this indexing it was possible recently to select 
the qualified candidates for two positions with 
only an hour’s work. 

The principal projects for the Committee to 
emphasize during the rest of the year seem to 
be the Salary Survey, the completion of returns 
of Personnel Record cards, and furthering of 
clearance of unfilled openings and candidates 
among all the Chapters. 

MArGARET BONNELL, Chairman, 
Employment Committee. 


What’s New in Publicity? 


ITH so many events of national and in- 

ternational importance occurring so rap- 
idly and affecting people so directly, the activities 
of the Special Libraries Association are apt to 
seem unimportant to a newspaper editor. How- 
ever, when we realize the relatively few people 
who have ever heard of the Association, and the 
amazement and incredulity they show when they 
do “see the light,” we know there is news in our 
activities. We may not have “spot” news, but we 
do have news of a continuing nature, and we must 
keep pushing this information from every angle. 
We must remember the philosophy of one ad- 
vertiser, that the public is like a parade continu- 
ally passing on, so we must repeat our message 
every day because those in the parade today are 
not the ones who were in it yesterday. 

In analyzing the various phases of the Special 
Libraries Association for news — its purpose, or- 
ganization, history, activities, personalities, and 
more particularly the activities of our own Chap- 
ter — we must decide what is of popular interest. 

From the point of view of local Chapter pub- 
licity, the stories with the best news value are 
the announcements and details of our meetings — 
both before and after. Editors, as a rule, are glad 
to print such articles because they indicate local 
activity and, if they include a partial list of peo- 
ple present, furnish personal news items. If pos- 
sible secure pictures of the speakers, or the li- 
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brary to be visited for preliminary publicity. 
These attract more attention than columns of 
print. Secure advance copies of the talks to be 
given. Pick out the salient remarks — not neces- 
sarily the most important ones to the librarian — 
but those of popular interest to the layman. It is 
then possible to write beforehand the major part 
of the story to be printed after the meeting, and 
add only last minute notes. Thus the story will 
“make” the first edition the day after the meeting. 

Other stories which are readily printed are 
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those concerning the work of libraries in the 
vicinity, mentioning names and describing their 
activities. These must be collective articles about 
all the libraries in one line of business or in one 
town, or grouped in some other way. An article 
about one company alone is considered free ad- 
vertising, and is not acceptable. 

The main point to remember is to keep at it. 
Repetition will never do any harm and will pro- 
duce results. 

A Cwapter Pusiicity CHAIRMAN. 


Publications of Special Interest 


Beers, H. P. Bibliographies in American 
history. H. W. Wilson, N. Y. 1938. 339 p. 


$3.50. 


A guide to research, listing 7,692 bibliographies on 
history, including an excellent section on economic history 
covering 164 items. Other subject divisions given as well 
as those for state and period. Comprehensive listing to 
about 1933, after that date omissions of important items 
are frequent. A truly impressive piece of work and one 
for which research workers in any phase of American 
history can be profoundly grateful. S.L.A. well repre- 
sented in listings. 


Bernheim, A. L. How profitable is big busi- 
ness? Twentieth Century Fund, N. Y. 
1937. 201 p. $2.00. 


The second volume in the series summarizing the re- 
sults of a study of big business and full of analyses of 
the data appearing in Statistics of Income. Much space 
is given to the relationship between size and profit and 
variations by industrial groups are noted in detailed 
tables. Glossary of important terms included. 


Brawley, Benjamin. Negro builders and 
heroes. Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 1937. 315 p. $2.50. 


A well-edited and balanced record of negro achievement 
giving sympathetic, appreciative accounts of leaders in 
many fields, and useful in concentrating scattered infor- 
mation in one volume. Includes good bibliographical 
section. 


Brucker, Herbert. Changing American 
newspaper. Columbia Univ. Press, N. Y. 
1938. 111 p. $1.50. 


The possibilities of substituting classified news sum- 
maries for the present front-page arrangement are con- 
sidered in this penetrating, straightforward study. Highly 
stimulating in the consideration of the probable change as 
the years go on. 


Butterfield, W. H. Business letter in mod- 
ern form. Prentice-Hall, N. Y. 1938. 246 p. 
$2.65. 


; Nothing unusual in style or make-up, but a good prac- 
tical text for school use, well and compactly handled. 





Bye; R. T. and Blodgett, R. H. Getting and 
earning. Crofts, N. Y. 1937. 274 p. $2.25. 
Interesting, thoughtful treatment from provocative 


angle of economic problems including ground rents, 
wages, profits, etc. Well documented. 


Clark, Leonard, Wanderer till I die. Funk 
& Wagnalls, N. Y. 1937. 246 p. $3.00. 


Hair-raising adventures in war-torn China, some hunt- 
ing in Borneo and mountain climbing in Mexico described 
with gusto. Good photographic illustrations. 


Cochran, Hamilton. These are the Virgin 
Islands. Prentice-Hall, N. Y. 1937. 236 p. 
$3.00. 


Colorful, entertaining description of life in St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, etc., entirely free from factual data but full of 
romance, tradition and gossip. The slant on racial prob- 
lems is hardly objectively sociological, but there is much 
that is intriguing and stimulating in the presentation. 
Well illustrated. 


Cohen, Myer. Selected Supreme Court de- 
cisions. Harper, N. Y. 1937. 309 p. $2.50. 


Both the foreword by Meiklejohn and the preface by 
the compiler discuss a creative use of judicial decisions 
in interpretating a developing social philosophy. Not only 
is the compiler to be thanked for this stimulating contribu- 
tion to an understanding of the national spirit, but also 
for making easily available much of the illuminating com- 
ments of Justice Holmes. 


Doe, Janet. Bibliography of the works of 
Ambrose Paré. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
1937. 286 p. $5.00. 

This volume, the fourth in the series on the history of 
medicine published under the auspices of the Library of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, is a beautiful illus- 
tration of careful research, appreciative interpretation 
and scholarly workmanship. Invaluable in extensive study 
of medical history. Well illustrated and printed. Full ref- 
erences to sources of data. 


Doherty, R. P. and Hartmann, Max. Struc- 
ture of American business. Manthorne 
and burack, Boston. 1937. 375 p. $3.00. 


A moderately well-handled discussion, stressing the 
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political science as well as the economic factors rather 
more than most texts. Includes a stimulating reading list 
with little bibliographical information. The text itself is 
poorly indexed. 


Eastman, M. H. Index to fairy tales. Faxon, 
Boston. 1937. 566 p. $6.00. 


Another indication of the special fields of knowledge 
that need guides to develop ease in finding material. 
Shows amazing growth of this literature in last ten years. 
Primarily of value to workers with children but useful 
in any work requiring identification of odd phrases. 


Frederick, J. G. Standard business etiquette. 
Business Bourse, N. Y. 1937. 188 p. $1.75. 


A clear, common-sense, and analytical treatment, up-to- 
date, and constructive in its point of view. While nothing 
particularly new is presented, the discussion is always 
pertinent. Etiquette for the employer as well as employee 
is brought out. Not indexed. 


Frost, S. E., Jr. Is American radio demo- 
cratic? Univ. of Chicago Press. 1937. 234 
p. $2.50. 


The government regulations, and the social taboos that 
affect radio broadcasting are carefully described, and 
their effects on the station owner, the advertiser, and 
the public are given careful consideration in a text that 
makes every effort to be broad-minded, sympathetic and 
analytical. 


Gardiner, G. L. How you can get a job. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1938. 226 p. $1.50. 


The revised edition of an excellent book, is particu- 
larly clear, and specific on the activities necessary to the 
job seeker. Question and answer method is used to good 
purpose. The part the public library plays in such pur- 
suits is brought out effectively. 


Grant, Julius. Books and documents. Chemi- 
cal Pub. Co., N. Y. 1937. 218 p. $4.50. 


A comprehensive discussion of ways of discovering the 
actual dates of many documents through analysis of the 
paper and the ink. Chemical content of various inks and 
paper given, and part this information plays in dating, 
brought out. Much useful chronological data given. 


Hardy, R. M. How to succeed in retail sell- 
ing. Harper, N. Y. 1938. 190 p. $2.00. 


Nothing particularly new or stimulating is presented 
in this book but it is readable, practical, and adequate in 
its treatment. 


Henry, W. H. F. and Seeley, Levi. How to 
organize and conduct a meeting. Noble 
and Noble, N. Y. 1938. 133 p. $1.50. 


A compact, clear and practical little book expressing in 
simple language the recognized rules for parliamentary 
procedure. Its usefulness is increased by the outline of 
discussed steps at the end of each chapter. 


Klemmer, Harvey. Harbor nights. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia. 1937. 338 p. $2.50. 


Vivid sketches showing the life of an able seaman in 
all its bizarre harshness. The reckless stupidity that 
develops from this particular combination of untutored 
humanity, distorted working conditions, and unbalanced 
relaxation is graphically portrayed. 
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Kuhn, Irene. Assigned to adventure. Lippin. 
cott, Philadelphia. 1938. 432 p. $3.00. 
A fascinating book, illuminating in its picture of 
newspaper life but also full of color and incident found 
in living around the world. Vivid and stimulating, 


Lester, Muriel. It occurred to me. Harpers, 


N. Y. 1937. 268 p. $2.00. 


A fascinating autobiography, particularly important 
for those interested in social movements, international 
relations, a working Christianity or the record of a fine 
woman’s full life among courageous, sincere and culti- 
vated people engaged in daily effort against poverty and 
vice. London, East End, Gandhi’s India, the drug prob. 
lems of the East and the economic problems of all in. 
volved are part of the record given with art and yn. 
affected charm. 


Lewis, Cleona. America’s stake in interna- 
tional investments. Brookings Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 685 p. $4.00. 


Gives a history of America’s foreign liabilities from 
1775 and has particularly excellent tables and a worth- 
while chapter on American investments abroad as well 
as a chapter on American companies with foreign 
branches. Includes charts and tables giving the names and 
details of foreign companies in the United States. 


—E.S.C. 


Macaulay, Frederick R. The movements of 
interest rates and bond yields and stock 
prices in the United States since 1856, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
N. Y. 1938. 500 p. $5.00. 


From the librarian’s standpoint and particularly from 
the financial librarian’s standpoint, this book is valuable 
for the series of long term tables and charts. It gives 
yields of specific railroad bonds from 1857 to date, by 
months; high and low prices of railroad bonds for the 
same period; and also gives long term tables showing 
interest rates, stock prices and time money for the same 
period. The study itself is on the course of interest rates 
and bond yields in the United States over a long period 
with a view to ascertaining what statistical relations these 
rates and yields bear to one another, to the prices of 
stocks and commodities, and to credit and banking 
activities.—E.S.C. 


Mayo Clinic, Division of Publications. 
Physicians of the Mayo Clinic and The 
Mayo Foundation. Univ. of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis. 1937. 1575 p. $10.00. 
A biographical dictionary with portraits of the persons 

who have served in the Mayo Clinic. Bibliographies of his 

works given with each physician. Geographical and col- 
lege index included. A quite amazing array of informa 
tion on the range of effect of a famous medical center. 


Millspaugh, A. C. Crime control by the na- 
tional government. Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 1937. 306 p. $2.00. 
The usual thoroughgoing treatment of a Brookings 

report. This one shows the gaps and overlapping features 

of the present set-up with unusually readable and cleat 
instructions on meeting this problem. 
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Neubecker, William. Sheet metal work. 
American Technical Society, Chicago. 
1938. 360 p. $2.50. ; 

A manual of self-instruction in the art of pattern 
drafting and construction work, in light and heavy gauge 
metal, including sky lights, roofing, cornice work, pat- 
terns for forced air fittings, etc. Extremely technical and 


specific. 


Perlman, Louis. Russian literature and the 
business man. The author, 120 W. 102nd 
Street, New York City. 1937. 207 p. No 
price given. 

A survey of the descriptions of the business man in 
Russian literature through the ages showing the changing 
reaction toward that group. Includes biographical notes 
on authors quoted. 


Reilly, W. J. How to use your head to get 
what you want. Harper, N. Y. 1938. 182 p. 
$1.98. 


While the author says nothing new, he gets over the 
points to consider in analyzing a situation, weighing 
evidence and making decisions. Short, snappy and essen- 
tially practical. Some liberal ideas are included inci- 
dentally. 


Senning, J. P. One-house legislature. Mc- 
Graw, N. Y. 1937. 118 p. $1.50. 


A concise, clear discussion of the reasons for the one- 
house legislature as contrasted with the usual method, 
with a description of the procedure of the work of this 
unicameral body in committees, etc. Includes long 
bibliography. 


Simkhovitch, M. K. Neighborhood. Norton, 
N. Y. 1938. 301 p. $2.50. 


The story of Greenwich House, the vitalizing settle- 
ment in old Greenwich Village, introduced by a delightful 
account of a truly well-balanced education and home life, 
and going on to a sound appreciation of the problems and 
the possible philosophies in social contacts. Delightful as 
well as thought-provoking. 


Walsh, J. R. C.I.O. Industrial unionism in 
action. Norton, N. Y. 1937. 293 p. $2.50. 


While definitely an advocate of the C.1.0., the author 
presents its story simply, lucidly and without emotional- 
ism. He is successful in presenting a sound case for the 
organization. Reference sources are all given. 


Wolfe, W. B. Successful living. Farrar & 
Rinehart, N. Y. 1938. 180 p. $2.00. 


Another self-help book; easy to read and based on 
common sense but without any particular distinguishing 
quality. Not as good in its field as ““Why not enjoy life?” 
by Agnes Rogers, nor as successful in its treatment of 
its subject as its author’s ‘A Woman’s Best Years.” 


Work, M. N. Negro year book 1937-1938. 
Negro Yearbook Pub. Co., Tuskegee, Ala. 
1937. 575 p. $2.00. 

An all-around statistical, and factual record of the 


negroes’ achievements, stimulating in its record of the 
Progress made in spite of handicaps. 
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Macmillan’s 


MODERN 
DICTIONARY 


AUTHOR: Compiled and Edited under the 
supervision of Bruce Overton, widely and 
well known in educational fields. 


SCOPE: Designed from start to finish to 
meet the admitted need for a modern 
reference dictionary for high schools, 
colleges, offices and homes; over 140,000 
entries, including latest additions to 
scientific and cultural vocabularies, and 
with biographical and historical items 
corrected to January 1938. 


NEW FEATURES: Widest range of in- 
formation in its field; clearest, most- 
readable type; simplest arrangement (all 
items in a single unified alphabetical list 
—no appendices or separate sections); 
modern pronunciations and definitions, 
idiomatic phrases, slang, colloquialisms 
and abbreviations; wearproof and water- 
proof cover. 


1466 pages, thumb-indexed $3.50 
unindexed $3 


COMPOSERS 
IN AMERICA 


AUTHOR: Claire Reis, founder Peo- 
ple’s Music League; executive chairman 
League of Composers; member U. S. 
Section, Int. Society for Contemporary 
Music. 


SCOPE: Creative music in America from 
1912 to 1937: a comprehensive, factual 
record of a quarter-century of music. 


MATERIAL: A _ complete biographical 
record of 200 serious composers, dates of 
composition, name of publisher, time 
required for performance, places where 
performed, which recorded for phono- 
graph, etc.; date and place of birth, 
background and education, fellowships, 
awards, etc. 


APPEAL: For every section of the music 
field, a reference work of permanent 
worth. 


Cloth 8vo 270 pp. Index, $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 
New York 


60 Fifth Avenue 








In answering Advertisements mention Special Libraries 
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SUBJECT HEADINGS 
IN EDUCATION 


ae 


A systematic list for use 
in a dictionary catalog 


By CLype Pettus 


Associate Professor of Library Science, 
Emory U niversity 


Preface by MARGARET MANN 


Associate Professor of Library Science, 
University of Michigan 


Improvements to be found in this 
new kind of subject-heading library 
tool are of more than passing im- 
portance to all librarians, students of 
education and research workers. They 
set a new high in scientific methods for 
the selection of subject headings. 


Primarily, Subject Headings in Edu- 
cation, provides the most extensive and 
authoritative list of subject headings 
yet selected for use in the field of 
education. All the necessary ‘‘See 
also’s’’ and ‘‘Refer from’s’’ are there. 
In addition, the author takes a long, 
forward step by defining and _illus- 
trating each heading, quoting in all 
instances the authorities used. 


Thus, the library world now has a 
new, different and definitely better 
guide to some of its most bewildering 
problems. Of it, Miss Margaret Mann, 
in an illuminating preface says: — 


“If other fields of literature could be worked 
out with the same thoroughness, special libra- 
ries would be supplied with more scientific 
catalogs and catalogers would be assured of 
aids which would lessen their work, strengthen 
their confidence and broaden their influence. I 
commend this excellent work to librarians, to 
catalogers and to students of education as a 
helpful and valuable tool.”’ 


188p Cloth Postpaid $2.75 
THE H. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 


New York City 














DESS & TALAN CO. 


YNCORPORATED 


213 EAST 144th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-3636 


For over thirty-five years: 


expert service 
highest grade materials 
modern equipment 
prompt attention 
skilled craftsmanship 

e 


Our decorative bindings, ‘Picture 
Covers,”’ and original layouts serve a 
widening clientele. 
. 
May we solve your binding 
problems? 
e 


Specialists in 
LIBRARY BINDING 
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